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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


TueRE is nothing so delightful in contemplation, as 
the innocent gaiety and thoughtlessness ef childhood. 
Many—many a literal wanderer over earth’s desolate 
walks—against whom fortune has seemed to set herself 
in unappeasable opposition—whose grey hairs, perhaps, 
there is no near relative to cheer—gazes upon the con- 
gregated bands of laughing urchins, who, in their sport, 
interrupt him, it may be, in his perambulations, and, as 
vivid memory retraces the scenes of his career, drops a 
tear of wo, and sighs to be a boy again! And so, some- 
times, have the most of us—vet few would repass the 
ordeal of vanished life, were there more than speculation 
in such a desire. 

But early childhood—the infancy of the mind’s expan- 
sion—when each new thing makes the little one’s eye 
kindle, and its whole face glow with the curiosity of 
awakening reason—then is childhood most interesting— 
yet then is it invested, in general, in the parent’s mind 
with no measure of the true interest which should attach 
to it. It is a plaything—its half-framed phrases of 
speech—its exuberant outbursts of delight—its exhibi- 
tiof® Mf affection—all render it dear. But many an 





infant mind, at that period, drinks in the careless word | 
that may be treasured up—indistinctly, yet with effect— | 
to stamp its conduct in the future. The ear hears, and | 
the mind understands the speech of elders, far earlier 
than it can frame thought into words. And acts, too— 
the outbursts of anger—the eye kindled into fury, are 
lessons. The tale of deceit—perhaps to that child itself 
—may be a lesson; for how can the period be designated 
when the destinctive outlines of truth and falsehood 
develope themselves in the mind of a child? Who shall 
presume to declare it? 

We have given, this month, a beautiful engraving of a 
young mother and her child. The train of reasoning to 
which it has led us, in illustration, is, we know, trite, 
yet what subject can, with better effect, be brought up, 
and up again, for discussion and exhortation? There 
are mothers who will go with us through this short essay 
with no sneer upon their lips, though we say only what 
has been said over and over again. We have before 
expressed our views, in this magazine, that the mother 
is appointed, more especially, to be the instructress of 
herchildren. T'hat, too, the education of her children— 
that noble, glorious duty, solves the mooted point of 
woman’s sphere—for that is her sphere—and it is ra- 
diant, exalted. Generation follows generation to the 
grave. It is not in schools and academies that the cha- 
racter is formed. It may be, indeed, when the thoug ht- 
less mother makes chance her child’s moral instructor, 
and he is left to have his good faculties blunted, and his 
bad ones quickened and enlarged by evil companionship. | 


Home is, or should be, the nursery of character—the | 
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then, early—early, that her child is to be a MAN. Let 
her look forward to the good he may do—the station 
he may win, when the hairs of her head are silvered 
with age, or the grave has enfolded her for ever—let 
her think, too, on the other hand of the wothe evil he 
may entail—of the curses that may be heaped upon him 
in life—of a friendless death, and a memory black with 
infamy—let her think this, fur she should do so—and 
while she smiles from the unfathomable depths of mater- 
nal tenderness upon the prattling child upon her knee 
a sense of what it is to be, will render it more than a 
plaything, and fill her breast with a solemn feeling of her 
responsibleness. 

To one from abroad—we mean from out of our own 
city—when he walks up Broadway of a pleasant day, the 
dress of many of the children creates a feeling of even 
astonishment. 
ladies, too, in amazement, at the miniature men and 
women, scarce able to more than totter, yet bedizened 
with every attribute of the extreme of fashion. Thus to 
dress children in New-York, has become a fashion—a 
sad and lamentable one. No argument is required to 
develope its evil tendency. Every time such clothes are 
put upon a child, an appeal is made to Vanity—a feel- 
ing strong enough, in almost every character, without 


We have seen gentlemen pause, and 


extraneous applications to increase it—and intolerable, 
when stimulated and excited to unwarrantable and dis- 
proportionate action. It is, we say it again, a sad fash- 
ion—to make a puppet of a child, with the almost cer- 
tainty, in a greater or less degree, of such dreadful 
results. Thoughtlessness gave it birth, doubtless—may 
thought abolish it at once. 

The mother must temper her fondness with discretion, 
remembering how excess of dress—of adulation—of at- 
tention—trifling as it may seem, at the time, may be pro- 
ductive of lasting evil. It is the futwre which we would 
impress upon the mind of the mother, in connection with 
her child—the dim and doubtful future! We would re- 
peat that again and again—it should be written—if it be 
not on the mother’s heart—where her eye may rest upon 
its truthful inculcation day after day—‘‘ Remember the 
Future when you look upon your child!” And the young 
mother more especially—who, for the first time, has felt 
the absorbing glow of maternal love—she is, more than 

all, apt to forget—to look only at the present—to make 

her child no more than her plaything. We would im- 

press the responsibleness of her charge upon such a one, 

and teach her to reflect what lier child is to be—that it 

is to be fashioned for action—for life—for good. 

Thus should every mother reason. The quotation 

refers to a daughter. 


“ Her womanhood! 
’Tis when I think of that, I feel how great— 
How solemn ‘tis, to own a parent’s love ; 
A parent’s duty! "Twill be mine to nurse 
This little bud, and shield it from the storm, 
And make it ripe for Heaven! If she be fair, 





mother, the watchful gardener. Let the mother think, | 
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And move the eynosure of wondering eyes, | 
It will be mine to guard from vanity, 
And teach how fairer far all beauty is, 
That bath companionship with inner grace, | 
The beauty of the soul! how worthless else! 
If Nature stint her gifts, and unadorned | 
The casket be, mine ’twill be to impart 
So rich a lustre to the jewel in’t, | 
That, for its sake, no halting thought will pause | 
At the poor case that holds it! Oh, in sight 
Of glorious occupation like to this, 

Be it my sole ambition to achieve it | 
To the content of conscience! All my hope 
For fame and honor, that my child may be 
So paramount in goodness, that the mind 

Shall backward turn to her whose anxious care 
Did help to make her so, and I be thought of 
When I am in my grave!” 


Such is, indeed, a mother’s highest earthly renown— 
to have her virtues reflected back in her children. There 
is a higher point—the moral obligation to fulfil a duty 
appointed by Heaven—to achieve what Heaven has 
established as one great aim of woman’s life—this care- 
ful rearing of her children—to which supreme regard 
should be paid. H. F. H. 





/ Original. 
FAREWELL TO GREENWOOD. 


BY MISS C. F. ORNE. 
FAREWELL! that mournful word, farewell! 
It comes like some enchanter’s spell, 
The current of our joy to chill, 
And makes brief pleasure, briefer still. 
Thou murm'ring stream, with ruffled breast, 
That oft has soothed my soul to rest, 
From thy green banks how can I go, 
And bid my sorrow check its flow? 
Fickle as Fancy’s wildest dream 
Art thou—an ever-changing stream ; 
Now calm and tranquil as in sleep, 
Now rushing by with murmur deep. 
Then, by the storm to fury driven, 
By rugged rocks thy waves are riven ; 
Thy foam-capped crests in desperate ire, 
Threaten destruction deep and dire. | 
’T were dangerous then, thy wrath to dare, | 
The boldest seaman might beware. 
But when the sinking orb of day, 
) Sheds on yon hills his latest ray— 
/ When gorgeous clouds of every hue— 
Rose. purple, crimson, scarlet, blue, 
Wait round their monarch’s dying bed, 
To catch the latest glory shed 
From his effulgent beams ; then thou 
More and more beautiful doth grow— 
Thy placid surface one broad sheet, 
Where all the living splendors meet. 
The verdant banks within thy stream, 
As lovely, bright, and real seem, | 





As though another world as fair 

As our own orb lay hidden there. 

a And round the Point, behind the trees, 
i With pennons fluttering in the breeze, - 





} 
Glides many a vessel fair and bright, 
With swelling sheets of canvass white ; 
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And many a gallant little boat 

Swift o’er thy dancing waves doth float, 
And many a strong arm plies the oar, 
Midway between each rocky shore, 
While rushing by with speed and force, 
The steamer holds its steady course. 
And here and there a porpoise grave, 
Leaps, for a moment, from the wave, 
Then rolling awkwardly away, 

Leaves the faint traces of his stay. 

But thy smocth waters calmly glide 
Where treacherous rocks their terrors hide ; 
And oft, too late to save his bark, 

The seaman may his danger mark. 
Montressor’s Island greets the sight, 
Laved by thy waters glist’ning bright ; 
The distant hills are clearly seen, 

Clad in their many-tinted green. 

Thy heights, Weehawken! boldly rise, 
Seeming to join the earth and skies. 
With vapor-wreath of spiral curl, 

The rattling steam-cars onward whirl ; 
All o’er thy banks, with glimmering sheen, 
Stately old mansions fair are seen, 

And noble trees stand proudly by, 
Waving their graceful boughs on high. 
One mansion than the rest more fair, 
Rises in simple beauty there. 

With slender leaves, that brightly shine, 
Glitters the silver-glancing pine— 

The solemn fir—the cypress green— 
The willow’s pensile boughs are seen ; 
The proud magnolia’s bloom of snow— 
The oleander’s crimson glow, 

The hydrangers, profuse of bloom, 

And many 2 flower of rare perfume. 
Birds of sweet song and plumage gay, 
Flit with light chirp, from spray to spray. 
And the bright golden sunlight streams 
O’er the green lawn in brilliant gleams. 
Echo gives back the gladsome shout, 
Rang by young voices gaily out. 
Figures of youthful beauty fair, 

Are seen disporting freely there. 

One graceful form of fairy mould, 
With waving curls of sunlit gold, 
Chases the bird or gem-like fly, 

With bounding step, and sparkling eye, 
Or lures with accents soft and bland, 
And crumbs from her own tiny hand, 
Of feathered tribes a num’rous band. 
Nature’s aristocratic bird, 

The peacock’s loud, harsh cry is heard, 
And struiting by with stately pace, 

He moves in all ‘ the pride of place.’ 
Scene of Enchantment! fare thee well ! 
No mgre in thy green shades, I dwell ; 
Would that I had an artist’s power, 

To paint thee at the sunset hour ! 
Though scarcely needs the aid of art, 
To paint what's graven on the heart! 
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THE CHARIB BRIDE;* 


A LEGEND OF HISPANICLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Brier time had the young Spaniard and his Indian 
princess for explanation, or for converse ; for while she 


was yet clasped to his grateful breast in the first, sweet | 


embrace of love, a long, wild yell rang far into the bosom 
of the night from the cave’s mouth above ; and the broad 
glare of a hundred torches, tumultuously brandished by 
as many strong and savage hands, disclosed to the eyes 
of the astonished fugitives, the fierce Cacique, himself, 


surrounded by the flower of his wild chivalry, armed at | 


all points with bow, and buckler, war-club and javelin, 
and pike, thronging the rocky threshold of that deserted 
dungeon. Each swarthy figure stood out revealed on 
that bold eminence, like animated sculptures of the far- 


famed Corinthian brass, the sinewy frames, the well-de- | 
veloped muscles, nay more, the very features and expres- | 
sion of every stern Cacique, the plumy crowns and pic-| 
tured quiver, all clearly visible, and palpably defined | 
against the fierce red glow, which formed the back- | 


ground to that animated picture. Brief time was there, 


indeed, for instantly discovering the mode by which the | 


fugitive had left his place of confinement, and guessing, 
as it seemed, that his flight was but recent—for though 
the crimson glare of the resinous torches rendered the 
group above as visible as daylight could have done, it 
lacked the power to penetrate the gloom which veiled 
the little knot of beings at the base of that huge preci- 
pice. Two of the boldest of the great Cacique’s fol- 


lowers addressed themselves to the pursuit by the same | 


fearful and precarious ladder; while many others might 
be seen casting aside the heavier portions of their dress 
and armature, and girding up their loins in preparation 
for a similar purpose. 

“Haste, haste, Hernando,” whispered the Indian 
maiden in a voice that fairly trembled with agitation— 
“haste to yon thicket by the stream-—fly thou, Alonzo, 
and unbind the horses ! come, Orozimbo—brother.”’ 

And as she spoke, grasping her lover by the arm, she 
hurried him away to a dense mass of thorny brushwood, 
which, overcanopied with many a vine and many a tan- 
gled creeper, clothed the bank of a wide, brawling 
streamlet, flowing with a loud and incessant murmur, 
though in a slender volume, over a bed of gravel, and 
small rocky fragments, detached, in the lapse of ages, 
from the tall crag that overhung it. Here, fastened to 
the branches, stood three Spanish chargers, equipped 
with the lightest housings then in use; except that one, 
in addition to the saddle, was provided with a velvet 
cushion attached to the cantle, and kept in its place by 
a thong, securing it to the richly plated crupper. 

“Mount, mount, Alonzo,” eried the maiden; “ stay 
not to hold your master’s stirrap—mount, and delay not. 
Every minute, now, is worth a human life.” While yet 
the words were on her lips, the page had leaped into his 


__ 


* Concluded. 


} enemy by her words. 
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'| saddle; and swinging her slight form, with scarce an 
| effort, to the croupe of the tall charger, Hernando, 
without setting foot in stirrup, vaulted into the saddle 
before her; grasped the reins firmly with a practised 
| hand; and stirring his steed’s mettle with the spur, rode 
a few paces down the channel of the stream till he had 
| reached a place clear from the overbowering brushwood 
—the boy, Alonzo, following hard on his traces, leading 
the third horse by the bridle at his side. 
“Where—oh, where tarries Orozimbo?” whispered, 
again the Charib maiden, in the sweet low music of her 
native tongue ; “ without him, all is naught!” 


Ere she had well done speaking, they had cleared the 
thicket ; and by the strong illumination of the lights 
The fore- 


most two of their pursuers were half way down the 


above, a fearful scene was rendered visible. 


‘ladder, while three more of their followers had com- 
menced the perilous descent, and were now hanging to 
the topmost rung! But where was Orozimbo? for, 

, though the torchlight was of far more avail to them who 

profited by its partial lustre from a distance, than to 

those whose eyes, blinded by its near presence, looked 
| abroad vainly into the surrounding darkness—the bottom 

_ of the precipice, and all the thicket round, were buried 

‘in impenetrable gloom. Where, where was Orozimbo ? 

A sharp twang broke the silence which had succeeded 

A keen, sharp, ring- 


| to the yell of the infuriate Indians. 
ing twang! a hurtling sound, as of some missile in quick 
motion followed—a long dark streak was seen almost 
immediately glancing, within the circling radiance of the 
torches, toward the leading Charib—at the next instant 
he relaxed his hold—a piercing yell of anguish and de- 
spair pealed up to the dark heavens—headforemost the 
| tawny figure of the savage plunged earthward—and the 
soft, heavy, plashing noise with which it struck the 
soil, announced, as plainly as the clearest words could 
‘| tell, that not one bone remained unbroken after that 
| fearful fall! Another twang—and yet another—and, 
| almost simultaneously with the small shrill voice of the 
) fatal chord, another, and another of the wretched Indi- 
|| ans, transfixed by the unerring shaft of Orozimbo, were 
| precipitated—one shrieking hopelessly but incessently 
| through the deaf air, until the awful crash finished his 
|| cries and agonies together—one mute in his stern despair 
1 vom their slight foothold; while, daunted by the 
_ deadly archery of their unseen enemy, and ignorant how 
||} many foes were launching death at every shot among 
them, the survivors retreated up the ladder with wild 
|| haste; and, when they reached the summit, a long- 
| drawn yell, strangely expressive of malice frustrated, 
and disappointed vengeance, told those who heard it 
| from below, that they abandoned that precarious method 
of pursuit. Another moment, and the light passed away 
|| from the verge, and a loud burst of dissonant and angry 
voices, receding rapidly, betokened that the pursuers 
} had turned off to some easier exit from their hill-fortreas. 
i ‘Secured, thus, by the bravery and foresight of her 
| stripling brother, from a pursuit so instantaneous that 
| escape would have been scarce possible, Guarica called 
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‘aloud, no longer fearing to betray their proximity to the 
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“ Hasten, good brother, hasten! We tarry for thee, | 
Orozimbo,” and guided by the accents of her well-known 
voice, panting from the rapidity of his previous motions, 
and from agitation in a scarcely less degree, with his 
full quiver rattling on his naked shoulders, and the long 
bow, which had, of late, done such good service, swing- 
ing at his back, the Charib boy dashed down the slight 
declivity, and wreathing his hand lightly in the courser’s 
mane, bounded, at once, upon his back, 

“* Follow, Guarica, follow me close; there is no time 
for words,”’ he exclaimed, as he snatched the bridle, and 
dashing, at once, into a gallop, drove down the pebbly 
channel of the stream—the small stones and the water 
flashing high into the air at every stroke of the fleet 
steed, and indicating to Hernando the direction which 
his guide had taken. No easy task was it, however, to 
ride at the fierce pace which Orozimbo had taken up, | 
down that wild water-course ; for though the streamlet | 
was so shallow that it barely reached the horse’s knees, | 
the rugged inequalities of its bed—here thickly inter- 
spersed with rough and craggy fragments, here paved | 
with round and slippery boulders, and there with broad, | 
smooth ledges of hard, slaty rock, polished by the inces- | 
sant rippling of the current, till ice itself would have 
afforded a less treacherous foothold, rendered it perilous 
indeed, save to a cavalier of the first order, to put a 
horse to his speed among its numerous obstacles. At 
first, the youthful Spaniard could not conceive the cause | 
which should have tempted Orozimbo to lead him by so 
strange a path; but, busy as he was in holding up and 
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wrought in thy behalf, young Spaniard. AJ/ our coun- 
trymen must hate us; and if we ‘scape this ’venture, our 
future home must be within the scope of Spain’s all- 
powerful protection. All peril is now over for a space ; 
and if thou art aweary, my sweet sister, here may we 
rest awhile.” 

“No, no!” Guarica interrupted him, breathless from 
the wild speed at which they had thus far journeyed. 


_“No,no! no, no! we will not pause till we have reached 


the cavaliers.” 

** At least, however,” interposed Hernando, using the 
Indian tongue, which was no less familiar to him than 
his native language—“ at least, let us, if we be free from 
present danger, ride somewhat gently, in order that our 
steeds may so regain their wind, and be in ease again to 
bear stoutly, if aught should call for fresh exertion of 
their mettle.” 

“ Be it so,’ answered Orozimbo, turning his horse’s 
head, and riding, as he spoke, up the green margin of 
the rivulet, till he stood on the level meadow, where he 
was joined immediately by his companions—“ be it so. 
Well, I am assured no foeman can have followed with 

such speed as to be less than two leagues distant in our 
rear—and on this open plain, none can approach us 
undetected. One hour’s advance will bring us to a band 
of horsemen, under the bold Ojeda, that would contemn 
the might of Caofiabo’s tribe.” 

Taking the lead once more, he trotted gently forward; 
the daylight brightening more and more, till the great 
sun burst from the cloudy veil that curtained his bright 
















guiding the stout charger which nobly bore his double orient chamber, and filled the earth with lustre and 
freight, his mind was actively employed ; and almost on rejoicing. Oh, how sweet, to the weary fugitives, was 
the instant remembering the wondrous instinct, scarcely | that glad sunburst; awakening, as it did, upon the 
inferior to the scent of the sagacious bloodhound, with | instant, the matutinal chorus of ten thousand joyous war- 
which the Charib tribes were wont to follow on the track | blers, and calling forth unnumbered odors from the up- 
of any fugitive, he saw the wisdom of this singular pre- | rising flowers, which had lain sad and scentless during 
caution. For something more than two hours they || ghe absence of that glorious bridegroom. Hope, which 
dashed on unwearied through the sparkling waters, | had languished in their bosoms during the long night 
which, driven far aloft, had draggled all their garments | hours, was now, at once, transmuted by nature’s won- 
from buskin to the very plume—the stream now winding 1 drous alchymist, into gay, cheery confidence—Love, 
in bold curves through rich and fair savannahs, now which, oppressed by doubt, anxiety and care, had been 
diving into the deepest and most devious shades of under- || remembered only to aggravate their sorrows, and enhance 
wood and forest. Still on they dashed, whether the ‘their apprehensions, resumed, beneath that gladsome 
free night wind, laden with its freight of ten thousand light, its more legitimate and wonted function, and, 
dewy odors, sweeping across the open meadows, brought | before many moments had elapsed, Hernando was re- 
freshness to their heated brows—or the damp mist- ‘counting to the attentive ears of the sweet Indian girl, 
wreaths of the steamy forest chilled the very life-blood | his confident and certain expectation of an immediate 
jn their veins, Stil] on they dashed. rousing the wild-| termination to all the obstacles which had thus far 
fowl! from their sedgy haunts on the stream’s margin, | opposed their union; while he inquired eagerly into the 
scaring the birds of night from their almost impervious \ late mysterious history of his surprise, imprisonment, 
roosts, till now the stars began to pale their ineffectual and rescue. Few words sufficed to make all clear. 
fires, and a faint streak on the eastern sky to tell of | Chance, alone—blind and sudden chance had brought 
They reached a smooth green vega,| about his capture—a chanee, which bad, in fact, pre 
served the Spanish settlements from certain peril—proba- 
ble destruction. Apprised of the relaxed discipline, and 


coming day. 


broader than any they had yet passed or seen, and here, 


for the first time, Orozimbe paysed from his headlong 
race, contemptuous negligence of military usages, which had 
“All is well, now, Guarica—pursuit is far behind; erept on the garrison during the absence of its grest 
three leagues hence, just beyond that fringe of wood commander, the wily Charib had assembled all his bold 
which you may see glooming dark against the opening | tributary hordes, and was even then in full march to 
commence an onslaught, on walls which he would most 


morn, tarry your gallant kinsmen, Don Hernando. | ' 
Many would — ua for the deeds which we have | assuredly have found mounted with culverins unloaded, 
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and watched—or unwatched rather—by sentinels unarm- || Isabella, the prisoner was confronted with the lovely 
ed and sleeping. With the unwearying diligence of true || niece of the fair Queen Anacaona. The instant result of 
affection, late on the night preceding the intended duel, | this conference, was the return of the Charib maiden, 
the sweet Guarica, having learned, accidentally, the escorted by Ojeda, with a fresh band of forayers, to her 
march and purpose of her savage uncle, had started from | native home; where she was joined, at daybreak, by 
her distant home, on foot and unaccompanied, with the her faithful brother, with ample tidings of the captivity 
intent to warn her lover of the approaching peril; while, and destined fate of her young lover. 

to avoid suspicion, she had directed Orozimbo to join the | No time was to be lost, for the infuriate Caofiabo, 
Cacique’s expedition. Frustrated, however, and delayed | whom Orozimbo, hurrying homeward, had met on his 
by many an unforeseen mischance, she would have come retreat, baffied, and desperate, and beni on vengeance, 
too late ; but for the fierce encounter between Hernando had openly declared, that on the third day thence, he 
and his treacherous foe, which had retarded the advance _ would march with ten thousand followers, and slay his 
of Caofiabe, who, wary and suspicious, had fancied the | captive before the very walls of Isabella, and in sight of 
detection of his plot in the Spaniard’s unexpected pres- his helpless countrymen, with the most direful tortures. 
ence at his appointed rendezvous. As it was, she arrived | The simple plan was soon arranged, and im parsaance of 
at Isabella a short half hour, at most, after her lover had | it, Orozimbo forthwith returned to the hill-fortress, where 
set forth into the forest; and, disbelieved by the lazy | he was destined to watch constantly for an occasion of 
watchers, would even then have effected nothing, had communicating with the prisoner. This, by aid of 
she not happened to encounter the heroic partizan, | Alonzo—whom, less carefully guarded, he had easily 
Alonzo de Ojeda, even then setting foot in stirrup to visited, and whom, at early twilight, he contrived to 
ride forth on some daring foray. Telling her simple | liberate—was speedily and thoroughly effected. The 
tale to this brave leader, who failed not to perceive, horses, with Guarica, had been secreted in the thicket, 
upon the instant, the probability of such a movement on by a plan preconcerted, as soon as the night had become 
the part of Caofiabo, and who, with intuitive rapidity of | dark enough to veil their movements. Ojeda, who had 
mind, detected somewhat of the truth of her connection | come so far with her, returning to array his troop, and 
with Hernando, she obtained instant and implicit cre- | cover their retreat as soon as he was well assured that 
dence. Before ten minutes had passed by, the tocsin the escape of his companion from the dungeon was now 
called the garrison to arms; the guns were scaled and | well nigh certain, and that his presence on the spot 
loaded; and with his own peculiar band of fleet and , would binder rather than advance their flight. 

fiery skirmishers, Ojeda mounted to ride forth and skirr|| All this Hernando soon learned from his sweet com- 
the country, having learned, from some chance expres- | panion, and as they careered easily and freely over the 

sions dropped by Herreiro in the gateward’s hearing, | fair green plain which stretched for miles around them, 

the place of meeting fixed for that morning’s sanguinary | and on whose broad champaign existed neither dingle, 

pastime. Ere he had ridden forth, however, Don Guz- brake, nor glen, to shade a lurking foeman, the certainty 

man’s servitor came at furious gallop from the scene of | of safety and of freedom lent wings to the young lover’s 

action, having escaped, though not unwounded, by dint, buoyant and exstatic soul. Well mounted, and well 

of desperate spurring from the wild chieftain’s archery. armed with weapons of defence—for, with his charger, 

From his report, the truth of all Guarica’s tidings was | the bold and wary partizan had failed not to send rapier, 

now confirmed past doubt, with the addition of Her- | and pistolets, and battle axe—he would have cared but 

reiro’s death, and his more generous rival’s capture. | little had he been destined to fall in with a score of 


Ordering the maiden to be carefully detained, but with 
all honor, in the fortress, the gallant partizan dashed out 
in the vain hope of securing his bold companion. Nor, 
though too late for this, did he fail to avenge him; for, 
after sweeping many a league of forest and savannah 
with his fleet chivalry, he had, near nightfall, met the | 
returning force of Caohabo; whio, satisfied that the 
meeting of the Spaniards was wholly unconnected with | 
his onslaught, having detached a hundred of his men to 
escort his much valued captive, was hurrying back, to 
swoop, as he fancied, on his unprepared foemen, in the 
dead of night. Charging, immediately, with lance in) 
rest, although his little band numbered not one sixteenth 
part of the Charib forces, Ojeda, like a thunderbolt, | 


roving Indians—but, as it seemed, no such encounter 
was to be looked for—much less apprehended. 
| And now the wide savannah was already passed, and 
at the verge of the forest, within a short half mile of the 
spot where Ojeda waited their arrival, with ears and 
soul intent on every sound that might betoken their 
“approach, they had to cross a narrow streamlet, running 
‘through deep and wooded banks. Orozimbe, who as 
their guide, had led the way, was in the middle of the 
ford; while Hernando, with the maiden, was descending 
the steep path which led to it, when the well known 
twang of the Indian bow was heard, and an arrow whiz- 
zed through the air so truly aimed, that it passed through 


‘the Spaniard’s high-crowned hat. 


drove through them; and, as they fled diverse, divi-| “ Push on,” cried the quick-witted youth, upon the 


ding his smal] party into companies of five, pursued them instant, “ push on, bey, to close quarters; and as he 
fiercely with a hot fire of pistolets, until they reached spoke, snatching a pistol from his holster, he dashed his 
the shelter of the swamps or thickets, impervious to the, spurs into his home's flanks, and passing Orozimbeo jn 
chargers of their steel-ciad enemies. Fifty slain Indians, mid channel, drove up the epposite ascent, followed by 


and a single captive, attested the rash Spaniard's prow- 


ess; and, ere the moon had risen, within the walls of 
4 


his page, sword in hand. 
Then from the brushwood rose a loud, wild yell, ae- 
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“ Hasten, good brother, hasten! We tarry for thee, || wrought in thy behalf, young Spaniard. All our coun- 
Orozimbo,” and guided by the accents of her well-known | trymen must hate us; and if we *scape this ’venture, our 
voice, panting from the rapidity of his previous motions, | future home must be within the scope of Spain’s all- 
and from agitation iu a scarcely less degree, with his powerful protection. All peril is now over for a space ; 
full quiver rattling on his naked shoulders, and the long | and if thou art aweary, my sweet sister, here may we 
bow, which had, of late, done such good service, swing- | rest awhile.” ; 


ing at his back, the Charib boy dashed down the slight) “No, no!’’ Guarica interrupted him, breathless from 

declivity, and wreathing his hand lightly in the courser’s the wild speed at which they had thus far journeyed. 

mane, bounded, at once, upon his back, | “No, no! no, no! we will not pause till we have reached 
“‘ Follow, Guarica, follow me close; there is no time the cavaliers.” 

for words,” he exclaimed, as he snatched the bridle, and At Jeast, however,” interposed Hernando, using the 


dashing, at once, into a gallop, drove down the pebbly Indian tongue, which was no less familiar to him than 
channel of the stream—the small stones and the water | his native language—“ at least, let us, if we be free from 
flashing high into the air at every stroke of the fleet present danger, ride somewhat gently, in order that our 
steed, and indicating to Hernando the direction which | steeds may so regain their wind, and be in ease again to 
his guide had taken. No easy task was it, however, to| bear stoutly, if aught should call for fresh exertion of 
ride at the fierce pace which Orozimbo had taken up, | their mettle.” 

down that wild water-course ; for though the streamlet 1 “ Be it so,” answered Orozimbo, turning his horse’s 
was so shallow that it barely reached the horse’s knees, | head, and riding, as he spoke, up the green margin of 
the rugged inequalities of its bed—here thickly inter-| the rivulet, till he stood on the level meadow, where he 
spersed with rough and craggy fragments, here paved || was joined immediately by his companions—“ be it so. 
with round and slippery boulders, and there with broad, | Well, I am assured no foeman can have followed with 
smooth ledges of hard, slaty rock, polished by the inces- || such speed as to be less than two leagues distant in our 
sant rippling of the current, till ice itself would have | rear—and on this open plain, none can approach us 
afforded a less treacherous foothold, rendered it perilous | undetected. One hour’s advance wil! bring us to a band 
indeed, save to a cavalier of the first order, to put a of horsemen, under the bold Ojeda, that would contemn 
horse to his speed among its numerous obstacles. At) the might of Caofiabo’s tribe.” 

first, the youthful Spaniard could not conceive the cause || Taking the lead once more, he trotted gently forward; 
which should have tempted Orozimbo to lead him by so the daylight brightening more and more, till the great 
strange a path; but, busy as he was in holding up and sun burst from the cloudy veil that curtained his bright 
guiding the stout charger which nobly bore his double | orient chamber, and filled the earth with lustre and 
freight, his mind was actively employed ; and almost on i rejoicing. Oh, how sweet, to the weary fugitives, was 
the instant remembering the wondrous instinct, scarcely | that glad sunburst; awakening, as it did, upon the 
inferior to the scent of the sagacious bloodhound, with | instant, the matutinal chorus of ten thousand joyous war- 
which the Charib tribes were wont to follow on the track | blers, and calling forth unnumbered odors from the up- 
of any fugitive, he saw the wisdom of this singular pre- | rising flowers, which had lain sad and scentless during 
caution, For something more than two hours they || the absence of that glorious bridegroom. Hope, which 
dashed on unwearied through the sparkling waters, had languished in their bosoms during the long night 
which, driven far aloft, had draggled all their garments | hours, was now, at once, transmuted by nature’s won- 
from buskin to the very plume—the stream now winding | drous alchymist, into gay, cheery confidence—Love, 
in bold curves through rich and fair savannahs, now! which, oppressed by doubt, anxiety and care, had been 
diving into the deepest and most devious shades of under- | remembered only to aggravate their sorrows, and enhance 
wood and forest. Still on they dashed, whether the | their apprehensions, resumed, beneath that gladsome 
free night wind, laden with its freight of ten thousand ‘light, its more legitimate and wonted function, and, 


dewy odors, sweeping across the open meadows, brought | before many moments had elapsed, Hernando was re- 


freshness to their heated brows—or the damp mist- counting to the attentive ears of the sweet Indian girl, 


wreaths of the steamy forest chilled the very life-blood | his confident and certain expectation of an immediate 
jn their veins, Stil] on they dashed, rousing the wild- || termination to all the obstacles which had thus far 
fowl from their sedgy haunts on the stream’s margin, } opposed their union; while he inquired eagerly into the 
scaring the birds of night from their almost impervious | late mysterious history of his surprise, imprisonment, 
roosts, till now the stars began to pale their ineffectual ‘and rescue. Few words sufficed to make all clear. 
fires, and a faint streak on the eastern sky to tell of | Chance, alone—blind and sudden chance had brought 
coming day. They reached a smooth green vega, | about his capture—a chance, which had, in fact, pre- 
broader than any they had yet passed or seen, and here, | served the Spanish settlements fron. certain peril—proba- 
for the first time, Orozimbe paysed from his headlong | ble destruction. Apprised of the relaxed discipline, and 
‘contemptuous negligence of military usages, which had 
crept on the garrison during the absence of its great 
three leagues hence, just beyond that fringe of wood | commander, the wily Charib had assembled all his bold 
which you may see glooming dark against the opening | tributary hordes, and was even then in full march to 
morn, tarry your gallant kinsmen, Don Hernando. || commence an onslaught, on walls which he would most 
Many would blame ws for the deeds which we have | assuredly have found mounted with culverins unloaded, 
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and watched—or unwatched rather—by sentinels unarm- || Isabella, the prisoner was confronted with the lovely 
ed and sleeping. With the unwearying diligence of true || niece of the fair Queen Anacaona. The instant result of 
affection, late on the night preceding the intended duel, | this conference, was the return of the Charib meiden, 
the sweet Guarica, having learned, accidentally, the | escorted by Ojeda, with a fresh band of forayers, to her 
march and purpose of her savage uncle, had started from | native home; where she was joined, at daybreak, by 
her distant home, on foot and unaccompanied, with the her faithful brother, with ample tidings of the captivity 
intent to warn her lover of the approaching peril; while, | and destined fate of her young lover. 

to avoid suspicion, she had directed Orozimbo to join the || No time was to be lost, for the infuriate Caofiabo, 
Cacique’s expedition. Frustrated, however, and delayed | whom Orozimbo, hurrying homeward, had met on his 
by many an unforeseen mischance, she would have come | retreat, baffled, and desperate, and bent on vengeance, 
too late ; but for the fierce encounter between Hernando had openly declared, that on the third day thence, he 
and his treacherous foe, which had retarded the advance , would march with ten thousand followers, and slay his 
of Caofiabo, who, wary and suspicious, had fancied the | captive before the very walls of Isabella, and in sight of 
detection of his plot in the Spaniard’s unexpected pres- | his helpless countrymen, with the most direful tortures. 
ence at his appointed rendezvous. As it was, she arrived | The simple plan was soon arranged, and im pursuance of 
at Isabella a short half hour, at most, after her lover had __ it, Orozimbo forthwith returned to the hill-fortress, where 
set forth into the forest; and, disbelieved by the lazy | he was destined to watch constantly for an occasion of 
watchers, would even then have effected nothing, had | communicating with the prisoner. This, by aid of 
she not happened to encounter the heroic partizan, | Alonzo—whom, less carefully guarded, he had easily 
Alonzo de Ojeda, even then setting foot in stirrup to | visited, and whom, at early twilight, he contrived to 
ride forth on some daring foray. Telling her simple ,liberate—was speedily and thoroughly effected. The 
tale to this brave leader, who failed not to perceive, | horses, with Guarica, had been secreted in the thicket, 
upon the instant, the probability of such a movement on by a plan preconcerted, as soon as the night had become 
the part of Caofiabo, and who, with intuitive rapidity of | dark enough to veil their movements. Ojeda, who had 
mind, detected somewhat of the truth of her connection come so far with her, returning to array his troop, and 
with Hernando, she obtained instant and implicit cre- cover their retreat as soon as he was well assured that 
dence. Before ten minutes had passed by, the tocsin ] the escape of his companion from the dungeon was now 
called the garrison to arms; the guns were scaled and_ well nigh certain, and that his presence on the spot 
loaded ; and with his own peculiar band of fleet and would binder rather than advance their flight. 

fiery skirmishers, Ojeda mounted to ride forth and skirr |) All this Hernando soon learned from his sweet com- 
the country, having learned, from some chance expres-  panion, and as they careered easily and freely over the 
sions dropped by Herreiro in the gateward’s hearing, | fair green plain which stretched for miles around them, 
the place of meeting fixed for that morning’s sanguinary | and on whose broad champaign existed neither dingle, 
pastime. Ere he had ridden forth, however, Don Guz- | brake, nor glen, to shade a lurking foeman, the certainty 
man’s servitor came at furious gallop from the scene of | of safety and of freedom lent wings to the young lover’s 

action, having escaped, though not unwounded, by dint | buoyant and exstatic soul. Well mounted, and well 
of desperate spurring from the wild chieftain’s archery. | armed with weapons of defence—for, with his charger, 

From his report, the truth of all Guarica’s tidings was | the bold and wary partizan had failed not to send rapier, 

now confirmed past doubt, with the addition of Her- | and pistolets, and battle axe—he would have cared but 

reiro’s death, and his more generous rival’s capture. | little had he been destined to fall in with a score of 
Ordering the maiden to be carefully detained, but with | “roving Indians—but, as it seemed, no such encounter 

all honor, in the fortress, the gallant partizan dashed out | was to be looked for—much less apprehended. 

in the vain hope of securing his bold companion. Nor, || And now the wide savannah was already passed, and 

though too late for this, did he fail to avenge him; for, | at the verge of the forest, within a short half mile of the 

after sweeping many a league of forest and savannah | spot where Ojeda waited their arrival, with ears and 

with his fleet chivalry, he had, near nightfall, met the || soul intent on every sound that might betoken their 

returning force of Caohabo; whio, satisfied that the i approach, they had to cross a narrow streamlet, running 

meeting of the Spaniards was wholly unconnected with ! through deep and wooded banks. Orozimbo, who as 

his onslaught, having detached a hundred of his men to | their guide, had led the way, was in the middle of the 

escort his much valued captive, was hurrying back, to | ford; while Hernando, with the maiden, was descending 

swoop, as he fancied, on his unprepared foemen, in the || the steep path which led to it, when the well known 

dead of night. Charging, immediately, with lance in| twang of the Indian bow was heard, and an arrow whiz- 

rest, although his little band numbered not one sixteenth zed through the air so truly aimed, that it passed through 

part of the Charib forces, Ojeda, like a thunderbolt, } the Spaniard’s high-crowned hat. 

drove through them; and, as they fled diverse, divi- 1 “ Push on,” cried the quick-witted youth, upon the 

ding his small party into companies of five, pursued them | instant, “push on, boy, to close quarters;” and as he 

fiercely with a hot fire of pistolets, until they reached | spoke, snatching a pistol from his holster, he dashed his 

the shelter of the swamps or thickets, impervious to the | spurs into his horse’s flanks, and passing Orozimbo in 

chargers of their steel-clad enemies. Fifty slain Indians, l mid channel, drove up the opposite ascent, followed by 

and a single captive, attested the rash Spaniard’s prow- | “his page, sword in hand. 

ess; and, ere the moon had risen, within the walls of Then from the brushwood rose a loud, wild yell, ac- 
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companied by a flight of the long Charib shafts; close to || now he might be seen within two hundred yards, plying 


the head and breast of De Leon they hurtled, but none 
took effect on him, or on Alonzo. A sharp cry rang, 
however, from the rear, followed almost immediately by 
a splash in the shallow water; and then, with bridle 
loose, and blood-stained housings, the steed of Orozimbo 
darted at a fierce gallop onward. Scarce had Hernando | 
reached the brow of the ravine, before, with levelled pikes 
and brandished war-clubs, a dozen Charibs rushed against 
him, and one more daring than his fellows seized on his 
bridle rein. Not half a second did he keep his hold, 
for, levelled at a hand’s breadth of his head, Hernando’s 
pistol flashed with unerring aim—the bullet crashed 
through the Indian’s temples, and he fell, without a word 
or groan, beneath the charger’s feet. Rising, upon the | 
instant, in his stirrups, the bold cavalier hurled, with a_ 
sure and steady hand, the discharged weapon in the face 
of his next opponent, and before he had even seen the 
effect, although it felled him stunned and headlong to| 
the earth, unsheathed his trusty rapier with one hand, 
while with the other, casting his bridle loose, he drew | 
and discharged, fatally his: second pistol. All this had 
passed with the speed of light; and Alonzo, having, at 
the same time, tut down the first of his assailants, the 
Indians broke away on all sides, and it seemed as if they. 
would have effected their escape; and so, in fact, they | 
might have done, had the young Spaniard chosen to. 
abandon Orozimbo to his fate; but such was not his| 
nature. Reining his charger up, he turned his head, 
and called aloud upon the faithful Indian; at the same_ 
point of time, the Charibs, who had scattered diverse | 
before his headlong charger, began again to rally, and | 
one, the boldest of their number, fitting an arrow to his | 
bow-string, drew it with steady and swift aim quite to 
the head ; the chord twanged sharply, and the shaft took 
effect, right in the broad breast of the war-horse, trans- 
fixing his embroidered poitrel; headlong he fell to 
earth; and, as be fell, the savages gaining fresh courage, 
made a simultaneous rush upon the hapless rider. So 
speedily, however, had the skilful soldier regained his 
foothold, and so powerfully did he wield his rapier, | 
that they still dreaded to close with bim absolutely. 
Not so, however, with the fair Guarica, for, dislodged | 
from her seat by the shock of the charger’s downfall, she | 
had been thrown to some yards’ distance, and seized, as | 
soon as she had touched the ground, by a gigantic savage, | 
who, all athirst for vengeance and for blood, brandished | 
his pondrous war-club round bis head, in very act to| 
smite; while, hampered by their numerous foemen, 
neither Hernando nor the page could possibly assist her | 
in this fearful crisis. Just at this moment, the thick, fast- | | 
beating tramp of many horses, at full gallop, was heard | 
by both parties, and the continuous crashing of the brush- | } 
wood, through which, with furious speed, a band of | 
Europeans were, it was evident, advancing. The near 
sounds, it would seem, inspired both parties with fresh 
vigor; the savages striving to finish their fell work | 
before they should come up to the rescue, the Spaniards | 
gaining confidence and hope from the vicinity of friends. 


his bloody spurs, and brandishing aloft his formidable 
rapier. Thrice did Hernando rush upon the Indians in 
the vain hope of succoring his promised bride, striking 
down, at each charge, a Charib warrior; but each time 
he was driven back by force of irresistible numbers, and 
nothing could have saved her from sure death, had not 
a bloody form, grim, ghastly, and death-stricken, arisen, 
like a spectre, from the channel of the stream, armed 
with a Spanish blade—faithful in death itself, young 
Orozimbo. Though faint and staggering, he plied his 
keen sword with such mortal energy, that all shrank 
back from its downright descent. The chief who had 
seized Guarica, and whose averted head beheld not the 
approach of this new combatant, received the full sway 
of its sheer edge on his bended neck. Through muscle, 
spine and marrow, the trenchant blade drove unresisted ; 
loosing his grasp upon his captive, he dropped dead 
without a word or struggle, and carried onward by his 
own impetus, the Charib boy fell over him, and lay 
beside him in his blood, motionless, although living still. 
A second more, and with their battle-ery, “ Saint Jago,” 
the fiery Spaniards were upon them, with flash and shot, 
and stab and stroke, till not an enemy remained alive 
upon the bank of that small stream, which late so pure 
and lucid, flowed now all dark, curdled, and thick with 
human gore. Ere yet the mortal struggle was well 
over, Hernando caught Guarica to his arms, while the 


_ page had upraised the body of her faithful brother from 


the earth, and wiped the foam and gore from his pale 
lips, while the stern Spaniards stood around, mute and 
awe-stricken, leaning upon the weapons which reeked 
yet with the homicidal witness. One form was there, 
beside Alonzo de Ojeda, on whom Hernando’s eyes, 


| engrossed by the sad spectacle before him, had not yet 


fallen—a tall ard noble form, gorgeously clad in scarlet, 
with much lace and embroidery of gold. But it was not 
the gorgeous dress—scarlet—nor lace—nor gold—but 
the long locks of snow shading that broad and massive 
brow, the air of conscious dignity and inborn worth, the 
impress of unutterable thought united to invincible 


| resolve, that stamped upon that face and figure a natural 


majesty exceeding that of princes—a majesty becoming 
the discoverer of worlds! Silent he stood, and sor- 
rowful, while the boy, Orozimbo, placing the fair band 
of his sister, who, with her lover, knelt above him in 
speechless agony of wo, in that of the young Spaniard, 
strove hard but fruitlessly—against the grasp of death 
which was now grappling with his very soul—to give 
his feelings sound—gasping forth something of which 


‘naught could be heard but the words—* Take her, love 


and protect ”"—his eyes rolled wildly, as he struggled 
still to fix them on the beloved brow of her for whom he 
died; his lips were fearfully convulsed, and with one 
murmur—“ Sister, sister!’’ he sank upon the earth, as 
still and senseless as its least valued clod. Then that 
great man broke silence— 

“ This is the visible and present hand of God! Take 
her, Hernando; she is yours—yours in the face of men, 


Too late, however, would the arrival of Ojeda, on the | and before God! Take her to be your wife for ever and 
seene of action, have proved to save Guarica ; though | for ever, and as to her you do prove faithful, true and 


| 
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loving—so may it be with you and yours here and here- || Original. 
after !’’ | THE FAIR YOUTH OF NAMUR.* 
And the wide forest aisles re-echoed to the deep _ 


“ Amen” which burst impressively from the stern lips of || BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


the Spanish warriors. 


The tenderness of her espoused lord effaced, in time, | 


the cloud from the fair Indian’s brow; and if the course 
of their first early love was troubled, so was it not with 
its meridian tide! Happy they lived and honored; and 
when, at length, they paid the debt which all must pay 
to nature, it was among the tears of children so nume- 
rous and noble, that, to this very day, many, the proudest 
families of Spain’s nobility, are proud to claim descent 
from Don Hernando de Leon, and his bright Charib 
Bride! H. 





Original. 
LOVE RULETH FOR EVER. 


BY J. YATES BARTLETTE. 

Over the earth, and over the sea, 
Wherever the light of the mind may be; 

In wilds of the West, or groves of the East; 

*Neath the soldier’s helm, and the cowl of the priest; 
"Neath every garb which man can wear, 
Through every deception how deep, or how rare, 

Love ruleth for ever. 


The red man roveth thro’ forests wild, 
Where civilization hath never smiled; 
Strong is his arm, and the wild deer’s pace 
He far outstrips, in the eager chase ; 
Yet the untaught son of warrior’s bold, 
Into kindness melts when the tale is told, 
Love ruleth for ever. 


Away with the wind o’er the rolling wave, 
For ever careering above his grave, 
The sailor long clings to the taper mast ; 
When the storm shrieks loud, and the rain falls fast, 
Whispers seem borne on the eddying wind, 
To tell with his sweetheart, tho’ left behind, 
Love ruleth for ever. 


The great, the lowly, and the proud, 
Beneath its magic power are bowed ; 
Thro’ its vortex wild, all hearts are whirl’d, 
Its subjects are all, and its kingdom the world ; 
Its life is eternal—priceless its dower, 
And a million tongues proclaim each hour, 
Love ruleth for ever. 


It ruleth alike, in Heaven and Earth, 
Creation gave the first tale of its birth ; 
It moveth each world, and it lighteth each star, 
Which in the blue ether is beaming afar, 
And the angel harps with quivering chords, 
Re-echo, again, to each other, the words, 
Love ruleth for ever. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| am 
Ix the good old Flemish city of Namur, dwelt a 
_widow, who lived very retired and quietly. None, 
|| except those who saw her at church—where she was 
|| never missing—or in her little retail shop, where she 

dealt in silk stuffs and fine laces, were aware of her 
existence. Perhaps Madame Le Biond would have 
died in the same obscurity in which she lived, had she 
‘| not been blessed with a son, who, ere he reached his 
two and twentieth year, became an object of interest to 
at least half the city, and what is better, to the fairer 
\ half. He was a good youth, and had been piously edu- 
|| cated ; had never seen worse company than that of his 
|| excellent mother and her relations; had no opportunity 
| of spending money, for the dame inherited nothing from 
| her husband's effects, and the avails of her shopkeeping 
| were barely sufficient for their support. Her son was 
therefore moderate in his wishes, as well as honest, sen- 
| sible and industrious. But all those virtues would hardly 
| have made his name known ia Namur, had he not pos- 
} sessed the most rare and exquisite beauty of person. 
|| No youth, in the town or country, could be thought of as 
\a match to him. Not to mention a figure of faultless 
| symmetry, there was an irresistible charm in his noble 
features, in his blue, melting eyes, and the most perfect 
! mouth in the world. On account of the rich golden 
curls that clustered about his temples, and the clear rosy 
hue of his complexion, he was called, instead of Mr. 
Le Blond—* the Blondin,” simply. It was then the 
fashion for young gentlemen to wear periwigs and 
| swords. Madame Le Blond, for the sake of economy, 
insisted on her son’s wearing an ell measure instead of a 
sword; and his own bright locks supplied the place of 
the periwig. And most of his fair acquaintances thought 
it a very pretty innovation. 

The Blondin, himself, thought very little of the matter, 
nor knew how deeply he had bewitched the hearts of the 
damsels of Namur. He had always been used to kind 
|| looks and caresses; and if any of his fair customers 
chose to detain him in discourse, he made no other 
observation, mentally, than that women loved to talk. 
If, in a fit of abstraction, any lady chanced to press his 
hand, he returned the pressure as in courtesy bound, and 
suffered her to depart. 

Madame Le Blond soon found her shop a great place 
of resort, and preferred even to more showy and splendid 
ones. After a day’s vigorous employment in selling silks 
and laces, she would say to her son, “ Lee, my child, 
how it pleases Heaven to bless our industry, prudence 
and honesty !’* They both gave thanks for the blessing ; 
which, notwithstanding, seemed not always to follow 
their exertions. The good dame was certainly as dili- 
gent and as prudent as her son; yet When alone in the 
shop, it was very seldom she could drive a bargain with 
her capricious lady customers. Her goods were ever 
second rate—her prices unreasonable, But to the young 

















* Freely translated from the German, 
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man, they would pay the same prices without a murmur. || 
“ Well, child,” the mother would say, “I am old and | 
morose; I have not your arts of persuasion. It is my | 
time for rest. I have managed, and worked, and 
scraped together, long enough. 
Take to yourself a wife. I will nurse my old age with 


It is now your turn. 


you.” | 
** Bat where to look for a wife ?”’ 
“Leave that to me, my child,” said Madame Le 
Blonde. 
“ What think you, mother, of my Cousin Marie? You 
know my uncle said long ago, that Marie and I were | 
made for each other. She isacleverdamsel. I remem- | 
ber we used to play man and wife when we were chil- 
My uncle spoke to me on the subject only a few | 
| 


dren. 
days ago.” 

“‘ And to me, also,” interrupted Madame Le Blond. 
“ But, my dear, that can never be, for just one hundred 
and fifty reasons. I will tell you the first half dozen, 
First, so long as we were unsuccessful in busi- | 
Now | 


merely. 
ness, your uncle would have nothing to do with us. 
he is more cordial—he knows we have prospered for | 
some years past. Secondly, Marie is a good, clever, | 
managing girl, but she has nothing. A merchant should | 
not ask what his wife is, but what she has. She has | 
nothing—you have nothing. What is the product of | 
nothing multiplied by nothing? Thirdly, you are first 
cousins, and both human opinion and divine laws oppose 
the union of near relations. Fourthly—” 

“ Enough,’ enough, mother!” cried the dutiful son. | 
“It was only-a first thought of mine. Choose me) 


another.” 

Madame Le Blond soon fixed her mind upon the) 
daughter and heiress of the rich cutler, M. Paulet. || 
The young lady was rich, but inconceivably ugly ; hump- | 
backed and one-eyed, and otherwise disagreeable in per- 
son. She could never have dreamed of finding a hus- | 
band, had she not had gold to purchase lovers. The | 
cutler closed, at once, with Madame Le Blond's propo-_ 
sition, and Mademoiselle Paulet, delighted at the thought | 
of being courted by the handsome Blondin, blushed so | 
deeply, that her yellow face looked almost green. 

The innocent youth, when informed of his mother’s 
negotiation, felt as if every thing before his eyes had 
turned green. When he had recovered from his first 
herror, be held up both hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, 
I will give you three bundred reasons why I cannot 
marry Mademoiselle Paulet. First, a fever which seizes 
me whenever I think of her; second, a nausea; third, a 
giddiness in my head; fourth, a rushing in my wate) 
fifth—”’ 

“Stop!” cried the dame, who had no inclination to | 


| 


bear the other reasons; you talk like an apothecary, not | 


like a respectable merchant. Only calculate Mademoi- | 
selie Paulet’s gold invested in our tade, and increased 
ten fold, as it may be!” 
But the mothér and son could not agree in their | 
reckoning. The one set her old head against the other's | 
She became more peevish; he more 
Although it was cold weather, he grew, all | 





young heart. 
melancholy. 


at once, funder of walking out than he had been, even in| 
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summer, to escape maternal solicitations at home. Nay, 
had he not been withheld by his filial affections, he would 
gladly have left the city, and gone abroad into the world 
to seek his fortune. 

One morning he went, after his custom, to hear the 
mass. Near him, in the church, knelt a young lady, 
dressed in rich, though simple travelling apparel; her 
face shaded by a veil embroidered with gold. Her 
fingers diligently plied her rosary, but many a furtive 
glance from under her veil did she direct towards the 
handsome youth. Poor Le Blond’s heart was very 
heavy, for it was full of the hideousness of bis proposed 
bride, and the anger of his mother. As he left the 
church, he saw the lady who had observed him so 
attentively, go out, accompanied by another, and fol- 
lowed by two gentlemen. They stepped into an elegant 
carriage, and drove off. The Blondin knew that they 
must be people of quality. He met, the next day, at 
the stone bridge in the lower city, the same ladies walk- 
ing; and was so fortunate as to save one of them from 
falling, as she slipped in the snow upon the steps. It 
was the lady in the embroidered veil. She had hurt her 
foot slightly, and leaned, for support, on the arm of the 
young man, while she asked him a number of questions. 
When she heard he was a dealer in laces, she expressed 
a wish to purchase some, and directed him to bring them 
to her hotel, at such an hour, next day. He was to ask 
for the Countess St. Silvain. She would have chatted 
longer with the benutiful Blondin, but at the moment 
the two gentlemen came up, to inquire the reason of her 
delay. She told them of the dreadful accident she had 
escaped by aid of the youth; they assisted ber into a 
coach, and the young man was left alone. 

At the appointed hour he repaired to the hotel with 
the goods, and was shown to the apartments of the 
Countess. He showed her two boxes full of costly 
laces. She made choice of some, paid him his demand, 
added a gold piece or two in reward for his trouble, end 
again engaged him in conversation. When, among 
other things, he told her he had never been out of 


_Namur, the Countess said, “ Will you engage in my 


You shall then travel through France. I will 
give you a better salary than your business would yield. 
You shall be mine, or my husband’s private secretary.” 
She speke in a sweet, persuasive voice; and the 
Blondin felt almost tempted to embrace her offer, par- 


| ticularly when he thought of Mademoiselle Paulet, 


who had a strong nasal twang in her speech. But his 
‘old mother! he could not resolve to leave her; no! 
although he had sworn an hundred times to run away, 
rather than marry the cutler’s daughter. So he refused 
the enticing proffers of the Countess. 

This resolution was a noble one, and deserved the 
‘reward with which Providence honored it in the sequel. 
But it was sorely shaken, when, on his return home, 
Madame Le Blond assured him that the negotiation 
between her and M. Paulet, had gone too far to be hono- 
rably receded from ; and that he must, perforce wed the 
humpbacked heiress. In bitterness of spirit, the youth 
| went, next day, to the Countess’ hotel; but returned 
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quietly home to the shop, for the lady and her suite had but now he vowed a vow, not to rest till he should be 
already left Namur. \ able to tell the lovely girl, in her own tongue—he knew 
This adventure was soon forgotten. His domestic | not what. 
trials ceased not, but the young man bore them with Towards evening he went out into the street St. Fiacre 
patience and firmness a whole year. Meanwhile, Louis | with the half-formed purpose of restoring the French 
the Great, of France, took it into his head to increase grammar to its fair owner. He came in front of the 
his greatness. In 1692 he advanced in person, at the | house,a large noble-looking building. In the lower part, 
head of his army, to Namur, and at the expense of some | over a ware shop, he read the sign—‘‘ The Misses Buon- 
handred weight of powder, totally demolished the scheme || vicini, milliners from Milan.” He had no doubt that 
of marriage pending between Madame Le Blond and M. 
Paulet, in behalf of their offspring. For, after eight day’s | courage tocall and deliver the volume she had forgotten. 


Jacqueline was one of these; but he could not summon 


Le Blond was not a little pleased with his fancied dis- 


siege, the king took the city, the castle in twenty; and 
the good old dame fell ill of her fright and died. } covery that Jacqueline was a milliner. He thought it 
The Blondin, no doubt, felt indebted to the French || would suit well his own business in the silk and lace line. 
monarch for his military interruption of his nuptials; but || She was certainly the only damsel in the world who 
he sorrowed sincerely for the loss of his mother. She || would suit him for a wife. 
left him a larger substance than he had expected. With-|| He was under a mistake. Jacqueline resided in that 
out his knowledge she had laid by a pretty store of gold, ‘| house, but was not one of the Misses Buonvicini. She 
for the purpose of enlarging her stock at some future '| was the only daughter of General de Fano, who had been 
time. He put her design in execution; left the small | severely wounded in the siege of Namur, and remained in 
shop, and opened a large and handsome one in one of | the city for the recovery of his health. And poor Le 
the principal streets. He was particularly pleased in 1 Blond, who was no great politician, had never even 
his new abode, by a garden that belonged to his share of | heard of General de Fano, one of the ablest officers in 
the building—for he loved the culture of flowers. This | the service of Louis XLV. 
garden adjoined another, belonging to a house in a i Jacqueline, on her part, was not less interested in the 
parallel street; the two were divided only by a thorn i! handsome youth with whom she had formed so unex- 
hedge, in which there were many gaps, owing to neglect pected an acquaintance. She knew who resided in the 
in training the branches. Le Blond bad in his a lovely ! house to which the garden with the jasmine arbor be- 
jasmine arbor, where he resolved to spend much time || longed, and supposed the youth the President's son. 
in study. The house in which he had hired apartments | On the fourth day after their first meeting, Le Blond, 


was that of President 





from his arber, saw the fair Jacqueline walking in tho 
milliners’ garden. He joined her quickly, her book 


, the superior bailiwick. 





One summer’s morning, on approeching his arbor, he 





saw sitting there a young damsel, with a book in her || under his arm; and, to make a long story short, it was 
hand, studying diligently. She was apparently about | arranged that they should meet at certain hours to give 
nineteen; and exquisitely beautiful; such a maiden as |'and receive lessons, the one in French, the other in 
Le Blond had never before seen. So dazzlingly fair her || Italian. Jacqueline proved an apt scholar, but the youth 
brow, her neck so voluptuously rounded—so softly tinted | was less quick of apprehension. The conjugation of the 
with carmine her lips and cheeks—so rich the glossy i verb amare, for example, proved a stumbling-block to 
abundance of her dark hair, that fell in lovely ringlets ! him ; for he never could get beyond “tu ami.” Jacque- 
down to the prettiest shoulder in the world! The youth || line was obliged to add the third person; and when she 
stood bewildered, and only after a long pause ventured || bade him repeat after her “ noi amiamo,”—we love,— 
to approach. The beauty seemed not a little embar- l he forgot his Italian, and could only cover her hand with 
rassed. She was evidently a stranger. She rose and | kisses. In short, the young people were incurably ena- 
bowed, and each commenced a faltered apology. A con- _mored with each other. 
versation might have ensued, but did not; for in the first || The lessons proceeded day after day, and Le Blond 
place, the young man’s understanding seemed transferred || learned to speak Italian tolerably; but both he and 
from his ears to his eyes; and in the next, the fair maiden || Jacqueline were much disturbed at the discovery of the 
was almost entirely ignorant of the French language. || mistake they had mutually entertained. “If I were 
This much, however, was made out: that they were || only rich!” sighed he. 
neighbors. The young lady lived in the house fronting | “If T were only poor!” murmured she. 
on the street St. Fiacre, parallel to that in which Le) To increase their unheppiness, winter came, and 
Blond resided. She had been studying the French gram- || stripped the arbor of its foliage, and covered the garden 
mar, for she was only three months out of Italy. While | walks with snow. They met more rarely—and many 
these explanations were taking place, with the help of | difficulties were in the way of their intercourse. Both 
signs and gestures to translate Italian into French, a | had sworn eternal constancy; but doubts destroyed the 
female voice called “Jacqueline!” The fair girl instantly || peace of both. 
hastened away, leaving her book in the arbor. One evening, in gloomy mood, Le Blond went to a 
The Blondin was quite intoxicated with the vision of | “vern in the neighborhood. He had not for eight days 
beauty that had crossed him. A sudden desire seized | spoken with Jacqueline. She, in the meantime, had 
him to learn Italian; he had before wished himself mas- } heen invited to balls and parties without number, and 
ter of that language, spoken by so many of his customers; that very evening was present with her parents at an 
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entertainment given by the President. Her loverclosed || ‘‘ Great Heavens! One hundred and twenty years!”’ 
his shop early and went over to the tavern, that he might ‘cried the bewildered Blondin. “ May I ask how old 
not hear the dancing over his head. He was thoroughly you cail yourself ?”’ 

miserable. || “Justthree hundred and twelve years. I know you 

Near him sat aman in a grey surtout, grave and stern’ will think I am jesting with you,” said the stranger; 
in appearance. He was sipping a glass of Pontac, and “but you shali hear other things, if you-will only trust 
nodded to the youth. “ Are you not,” said he at length, me. This I ask—do not judge me by my words, but by 
“are you not M. Le Blond?” my deeds.” 

The youth looked at the stranger, but could not recol- Here the servants announced supper. They sat down 
lect his name, though he remembered having seen him | to rich viands, and the choicest wines. When they had 
several times within the last week, once particularly at supped—‘ Now, dear friend,” said Abubeker, ‘ banish 
his shop, where he purchased a large piece of silk. || reserve—speak openly to me.” 


There was something striking in his lean, sallow face, || The youth did so—though he had some internal mis- 
and he had a pair of eyes that seemed to pierce one | givings as to the character of his friend. ‘“ And you, 
through, master Abubeker,” he added, “ have been entertaining 

“You seem not in a good humor!” observed the me with fairy tales, can you expect a reasonable man to 
stranger. believe you ?” 


“Very possibly. One cannot always be so,” said Le | “That is as you please,” returned the other, indifie- 


Blond. | rently. “Only do as I require. You may observe that I 
“Will you drink?” am skilled in secret learning. Have you never heard of 
** That will not make me more cheerful.” | necromancy ?”’ 
“Tam very sorry. Can I do nothing to help you?” | “ Certainly—but never had much faith in it. I know 
“I do not know.” there are such things as juggling and deception.” 
“Try me. Tam more interested in you, young man, “‘Possibly—among you ignorant Europeans; but in 


than you imagine. You know hot my name; let us be || our Chaldee it is very different. Look you, young man: 
friends, nevertheless. I can and will assist you, if you | | have taken a great fancy to you; I tell you, you were 


will have confidence in me.” born under a lucky star. I have it in my power to help 
“ You are very good.” |you. You are in need of money. There is a treasure 
“* Has any one injured you!” _ buried in the earth, near the castle St. Valerien des Anges.” 
“* No one, sir.” || “A treasure ?” 
“ Have you, then, met with a loss?” \ “ Yes—a very considerable one. You are destined to 
“ Not that I know of.” i obtain it—you, and no other.” 


“Come, come: I can guess what ails you; butdepend | “ When?” 
upon me. You are a child of fortune. Will you trust “« As soon as you choose to make the journey.” 
me? You shall not repent it.” | The youth hardly knew what to make of the informa- 

“IT will.” ‘| tion, and the gravity of the stranger. He thought awhile, 

“ Good. But here is no place to talk of what I have | and then said, “ Very well, master Abubeker. I have 
to say to you. Let me see—I am a stranger in Namur. | to-morrow to pay a note for five thousand livres. As 
Will you accompany me to my hotel, and spend to-night | you say I am destined to possess this treasure, will you 
with me ?” || have the goodness to lend me that sum upon the security 

Le Blond hesitated to accept this singular invitation, l of it.” 
but then he thought of the bal! at the President’s, and “ With pleasure !”’ replied the Chaldean. ‘“ You shall 
Jacqueline dancing over his head. “I will go with i have it to-night,” and thereupon he changed the con- 
you,” said he—and followed the stranger. || versation. 

He was introduced at the hotel into a luxurious apart-|| Jt was late when Le Blond took his leave. He did 
ment. Several servants were in waiting, and a splendid || not remind his friend of his promised loan, for to say 
supper was prepared. The youth saw that his friend in truth, he had only pretended to stand in need of that 
the grey surtout must be a man of property, who might || sum to make trial of his sincerity. But as he was going, 
command better society than that of a poor silk el Abubeker begged him to wait a moment; went into 

“With whom have I the honor to talk?” at length || another apartment, brought out four bags of gold, laid 





asked he, much embarrassed, of his entertainer. | them on the table, and ordered a servant to carry them 
“Tam celled simply Abubeker,” replied his host; “I '| to the lodgings of M. Le Blond. 

am a Chaldean by birth.” || When the youth awaked next morning, his first thought 
“A Chaldean! And how came you so far from your i was of the Chaldean, as it had formerly been of Jacque- 

native country 7” line. He could not help thinking the old fellow a humo- 
“*] was curious to visit other lands. I think of going i} rist, ora fool, and entertained no doubt that his bags were 

to Iceland as soon as the weather is a little milder.” | filled with sand and stones. He was not a little per- 


“To Iceland! And how long is it singe you left Asia?” || plexed, on opening them, to find louis d’ors bright as if 
The Chaldean seemed to hesitate a moment, and then || freshly coined. He took a few to a goldsmith, who pro 
answered in an indifferent tone—“It is about one hun-|| nounced them pure gold. He was now ashamed of 
dred and twenty years since I came over.”’ | doubting the stranger’s story of the treasure. 
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He went next day to Abubeker’s hotel, confessed his || carriage, seated himself beside the youth, and the coach- 
little fraud with respect to the gold, and laid open his | man drove on. 
whole heart to him. The Chaldean seemed much inte-| Le Blond was about to remonstrate; but a pistol 
rested. “Dig the treasure,” said he; “purchase an | threateningly pointed at him by his new travelling com- 
estate with a handsome income, appear as a wealthy | panion, enforced his acquiescence. 


suitor before General de Fano, and see how willingly he | ‘ At your first ill word,” said the man, “or motion 
will give you his daughter.” | towards escape, I have the honor to plant this knife 

“And what must I do if I go with you?” asked the | between your ribs, or send this ball on a voyage of dis- 
youth. || covery into your head. And for greater security, you 


“Arrange your business, and give out that you are | must permit me to bind your eyes, till such time as I 
~ $ . . Pe mad a j ° ” 
going on a journey. Say not a word of its object, for my | think proper you should see. The young man sub- 


assistance depends on your silence.” | mitted with rather a bad grace, for he thought he had 

“ May I not tell Jacqueline ?”’ | worse to apprehend than being made sport of. 

“Tell her of your journey—of your hopes of better | Afier a long journey, the carriage stopped, and hia 
fortune ; but nothing of Valerien des Agnes, or of the guard ordered him to get out. He obeyed, and stood 
treasure.” | still as he heard the vehicle rolling away, waiting to have 

“When do we set out?” | his eyes unbound. At length he ventured to ask where 

“In three days from this time.” | he was. No answer. He lifted his hand cautiously to 


In three days Le Blond left Namur in his friend’s car- | his head, but felt not the dreaded knife between his ribs. 
riage; they set out at midnight, and arrived the next | He tore away the bandage. All was darkness; and he 
evening at a hunting lodge in the midst of a wood. ‘“ Do | began to fear he had really lost his sight. But he soon 
we pass the night here?” asked the youth—for the | saw the lights gleaming from a row of houses, and from 
accommodations seemed rude, even to him. different carriages that rolled past him. He was in Na- 

“ The castle ruins are but a few rods off,” replied the | mur, in the well known street directly in front of the 
Chaldean. “ At midnight—not earlier, nor later—we, President’s house, and his own shop, which was closed, 
must be on the spot. Let us sup, meanwhile, by this, because it was midnight. His late travelling companion 
warm fire, and refresh ourselves.” was nowhere to be seen. 

The young man was shivering with cold. He warmed | By dint of vigorous knocking, he roused his clerk, and 
himself, and drank eagerly the cup of wine given him by gained admission into his own domicil. He was glad 
his companion. They passed the evening in drinking enough to throw himself on the bed and sleep till sun- 
and relating pleasant stories. When they went forth at) rise—but the morning brought self-reproach and vexa- 
midnight, Le Blond was so overcome with fatigue and, tion that he had suffered himself to be thus fooled. He 
the fumes of the wine, that even the hope of possessing a | determined, however, to keep bis promise of secresy to 
treasure could not keep his eyes open. The Chaldean the Chaldean, and to be less credulous in future. Twenty 
went before with a dark lanthorn, motioning to his young | times that day he went into the garden, in hopes of catch- 
friend to follow him, a short way through the wood, to | ing a glimpse of the fair Jacqueline, and at night walked 
the ruins of a wall. There he bade him wait a few in the street St. Fiacre. The next day it was worse. 
moments, while, by the light of the lanthorn, he com-,| On returning to inquire after the family of General de 
menced reading from a book. He closed the book in | Fano, he learned that they had quitted Namur, it was 
about fifteen minutes, and turning round, found the youth | supposed, to return to Italy. The disappointed lover 
fast asleep. wept bitterly, for he now thought Jacqueline lost to him 

Le Blond slept some hours, and on awaking was sur- — for ever. 
prised to find himself again in the lodge. The fire burnt | But one cannot always weep. The young man shut 
low in the chimney; the old forester stood by the win- up his grief and despair in his own bosom, and went 
dow, and seemed to watch him, for, at the moment, he quietly about bis affairs, resolved to fulfil his duty, 
stepped to the door, whispered, and the Chaldean came | though his heart was broken. Thus passed six weeks, 


in. |, At the end of that time a letter was brought to him, 
“Where am I? where is the treasure?” cried the among other business papers, bearing the superseription-— 
young man, rousing himself. | “To M. de Blond de Laure.’” The house and street in 


“ You fell asleep, and suffered the hour to pass,” said which he lived were named, so that the missive appearcd 
the other. ‘We must now devise other means of ob- meant for him, though he knew not what to make of the 
taining it. Come—return with me; the cerriage is at | aristocratic de before his name, nor the additional “ de 
the door; the day is breaking.” Laure.” It was dated from the estate de Laure at Gail- 

Though much disappointed, Le Blond could not refuse lac, in Languedoc. The writer signed himself Martin 
to obey. They set out om their return. To the young Crispin, most humble servant and steward of monsieur, 
man’s impatient questions, the Chaldean only answered, | his patron. The contents were in substance as follows: 
that he too was exhausted with watching, and that it was | That M. St. Valerien des Anges, having purchased for 
his turn to sleep. At length they stopped near a bridge | M. de Blonde the princely estate de Laure, with all 
to change horses. The Chaldean alighted, pretending Jands and titles thereto appertaining, the factor and 
that he would immediately return; but in his place, a steward thereof craved leave to recommend himself to 
broad-shouldered, rough-looking fellow stepped into the | the favor of his new patron, and hoped still to retain the 
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All the servants of the! 


trust he had hitherto held. 
household desired nothing so much as that their new 
master should come in person to rule over them. But 
in case he should not choose to do so at present, the said 
Martin Crispin craved to know in what manner he should 
remit the monies coming in quarterly from the estate, etc. 
M. Le Blond read the letter three times—then flung 
it aside and muttered—“ Martin Crispin is an ass!’’ and 
as the name of St. Valerien des Anges recurred to him— 
“It is another piece of the Chaldean’s foolery! No, no, 
master Abubeker! This time you do not find me so 
ready a dunce !” 
A few days after came another thick letter. It con- 
tained a deed, drawn up in legal form, of the estate of 
Laure, in the name of M. Le Blond, as owner of the 
property ; with divers other legal documents confirming 
his title. Among these a note caught his eye, which 


contained the following words : 


| 

Sin: You are now in possession of your treasure, converted 
into a pleasant and valuable estate. Enjoy it, and be silent. 
ABUBEKER. | 


The youth could no longer doubt, but he was bewild- 
ered at his good fortune. He submitted the papers to 


legal investigation, and being satisfied as to their validity, | 


and the real existence of his possessions in Languedoc, | 
quitted Namur, resolved that the first thing he would do, 
would be to travel over Italy in search of General de 
Fano and his daughter. 

He entered the province of Languedoc, and had alighted 
at Abby, when he saw pass a coach and four, accompa- 
nied by several outriders, and driving at a rapid pace. 
As they passed him, he caught a glimpse of those within, 
and to his utter astonishment, saw the well-remembered, 


sallow face of the Chaldean, earnest in conversation with | 


@ young lady, who was no other than Jacqueline herself. 
No words can describe his amazement; but ere he had 
recovered from the stupor of surprise, the coach was out 


of sight, and he knew it would be useless to pursue them. | 


That night he slept at Gaillac, but his wonder and 
vexation were scarcely removed by a sight of his estate. 
He had lain sometime in bed, when the door of his 
chamber unexpectedly opened, and a servant with a 
light announced a visitor, who entered unceremoniously. 


The young man sprang from the bed—‘‘ You, M. Abu- , 


beker?’’ he exclaimed. 

“ Nay,” intecrupted the Chaldean, “I am here no 
longer Abubeker. In France I bear a French name—I 
am called M. St. Valerien des Anges.” 

“ Very good, M. St. Valerien des Anges !—but—” 


“I have now fulfilled my promise to you, M. Le Blond. | 


TH OF NAMUR. 


“Causeless jealousy! I have brought ber back to you. 


I am married to a fairy on Mount Caucasus. T would 
punish your suspicion, could I be angry with you. But 
my time is short. Your fortune is made; enjoy it with 
discretion.” 

“ But Jacqueline ?” 

“ Patience. She is here—in this city. Do you accept 
the invitation you will receive to-morrow. Farewell— 
be prudent and happy.” With these words he left the 
room. Le Blond threw on his clothes and hastened 
after him; but was too late. He was obliged to go back 
to bed, still vexed with jealousy and doubt. 

The next day a stately stranger called upon him, bear- 
ing an invitation to dinner from the Archbishop of Abby. 
At the appointed hour, our young friend, as M. de Laure, 
in a rich dress, descended from the carriage at the Arch- 
bishop’s door. The noble host was in bis garden, sur- 
rounded by several of his friends. After the presentation 
was over, Le Blond received the congratulations of all 
present on his newly acquired possession. 

“We must be better acquainted, since we are hence- 
forth next neighbors,” cried an old man who was lame 
of one leg. “I am General de Fano. My daughter has 
spoken to me of your acquaintance in Namur.” 

The youth grew red and pale by turns.- The old Gen- 
eral smiled as he observed his emotion. ‘ Give me your 
arm,” said he, “to walk. Jacqueline is yonder in the 
arbor. She knows you are here.” 

Le Blond did not spend time in attempting to unravel 
the mystery of his present delight. He spoke at once to 
the point, and asked if M. St. Valerien des Anges had 
informed General de Fano of his intimacy with the 

| young lady. 

| “That he has done,” replied the old soldier; “ and 


| has given me so good an account of you, as to make me 
| happy to welcome you as my son-in-law. He has known 
you from your acquaintance with the Countess St. Sil- 
vain; and being a humorist, and possessing. immense 
wealth, with none to inherit it, thought he could not doa 
better deed than make happy a youth who proved so du- 
tiful a son, to say nothing of the other good qualities he 
Enough, here is Jacqueline ;—nay, I shall 
Let me, at least, hobble out of the 


| discovered. 
have to support you! 
way!” 

|| Is it necessary to lengthen my story ?—to tell how M. 
‘de Laure was declared the betrothed of Mademoiselle de 
, Fano at the Archbishop’s table; how the marriage was 
‘celebrated with all splendor, and the happy couple re- 
| tired to the estate purchased for Le Blond by the provi- 
dent Chaldean, on account of its neighborhood to General 


| 


I am going to Iceland, to find the philosopher's stone in | de Fano’s; how the young bridegroom thought the jewels 


the fires of Hecla.”’ 


| on the neck of his Jacqueline less bright than the tears 


*« Excellent, most worthy sir; but permit me one ques- of happiness in her eyes; and how he never caused her 
tion—Is Mademoiselle de Fano to help you find the | to shed any other? 


philosopher's stone ?”’ 
“ What an idea!” 


| It remains but to mention, that the fair youth bore 
| away the palm of beauty from all the men of his day, and 


‘* You have carried off my beloved. Take back your that under Jacqueline’s tuition, he acquired great fluency 


treasure, and restore me Jacqueline.” 
“ Who told you I had carried her off?” 


“ My own eves. I su v you driving together yesterday.” 


in the Italian language, particularly in conjugating the 


| verb amare. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Original. 
TIME’S ORATION. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 

Ou! I am but a poor and simple wight, 
Who sit and rhyme in my own quiet ways, 

And at my pleasure to the world indite, 
Regardless of its censure or its praise, 

Though I have had conferred, in black and white, 
A share of both upon my simple lays, 

By divers magazines and sheets veracious, 

By editors ferocious some, some gracious. 


So you had best receive what we shall utter, 
With all humility—for if you dare 

’Gainst Time or his interpreter to mutter, 
One nor the other can your anger scare. 

We sail i’ the wind’s eye like a sharp-nosed cutter, 
Nor ask for tide or summer breezes fair— 

Our course is onward, and doth not depend 

On any help that you or yours can lend. 


Thus much I have indited for preamble, 
And introduction to old Time’s oration ; 

My Muse, you knew before, delights to ramble— 
But, broken now, at my least intimation, 

She'll either walk, trot, canter, pace or amble ; 
In short, including all in one summation, 

She is a quiet sort of a Pegasus, 


That fine, but old, and somewhat hard-rid race-horse. 


“ Hearken!” said Time. 


Lie strewed the shapeless wrecks of countless ages, 


On which, obedient to old Fate’s command, 
Written upon his dim and dreadful pages, 
I’ve laid, in anger, my destroying hand— 
That sea whose dark and constant fury rages 
From mine into Eternity’s dim realms, 
No age like this within its bosom whelms. 


Ay, ye are wiser—better! ye will stand, 
Henceforth, nearer that illimitable sea, 

A fearful beacon on a fearful strand, 
To show how faithless—foolish—man can be; 

To show that, like the buzzard, he can band, 
To rob the weak, and prey on poverty— 

A watchword of unutterable scorn, 

To nations, ages, worlds, as yet unborn. 


Why ye have measured out a nation’s soil— 
Their fathers’ graves and bones, by lottery ; 
Unto their Christian robbers as a spoil; 
Ye are content to future time to be 
A beacon and example—yet ye coil 
Yourselves within, and boast your sanctity. 
Religion, hear ye talk, your bread and meat is— 
And yet, at one blow, ye break ninéteen treaties, 


To which your sacred honor had been pledged, 
Your faith, your manhood, your eternal souls— 

No cause—no crime—no faithlessness alleged. 
Go! search in history's guilt-blackened rolls 

For crime like this! Most nobly ye have fledged 


Your pinions ! 


“ That sea,upon whose sands 


Weep, oh, weep the luckless Poles! 


TIME S ORATION. 


| Then on the Indian pounce—bald-eagle-like ! 
} 


And only when ye fear no vengeance, strike! 


Lo! ’tis the dead of winter! Look, and learn! 
An exiled nation is upon their way 
To their new desert home. Often they turn 
Their sad gaze backward, as the god of day 
Mounts upward—while his courser's fire-hoofs spurn, 
Beyond the Mississippi's waters grey, 
The broad fields where their fathers’ bones were laid, 
Now rudely tossed up by the white man’s spade. 


Onward they face—the infant and the old— 


All plodding on their weary way afoot— 
And barefoot, too—while bitterly and cold 

The winter wind blows round—and even the brute 
Shrinks from its keenness in the sheltering fold, 

Yet on they go, despairingly and mute, 


_ Plunging amid balf-frozen pools of mud, 
_ Or tracking the hard clods and flints with blood. 
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| And made their toil and hunger sweet. 


Loaded like beasts of burden, on they crowd, 
Hungering, half-naked, and with painful tread ; 
Behold the brave, by ignominy bowed, 
Clanking his chains because he dared to shed 
His blood for freedom—while, without a shroud, 
The ghastly corses of their many dead, 
Piled by the road-side, tell a fearful tale 
Of wo and famine, to make men’s hearts quail. 


And when they halt, the sick, by twenties cooped 


In narrow wagons, on the earth are strewed, 
To moan away their life—mothers that drooped 
Along the road, bring up their famished brood ; 
And huddled round the fires, in all their “ looped 
And ragged wretchedness,” they clutch the food 
Doled out to them by Avarice’s hand— 
A weary, faint, heart-hroken, squalid band. 


Is this your boasted magnanimity ? 

Is’t thus ye trample on a fallen foe? 
Insatiate spoilers! in your tyranny 

Have ye, in truth, so early fallen so low? 
Hungry for domain as the hungering sea, 

Onward the waves of your dominion flow; 
Yet, miser-like, ye stoop to stint for bread, 
Those whom your avarice disinherited, 


Theirs was a fair inheritance and name— 
Freedom her golden sunlight round them shed, 
Ye came, 
And happivess for ever from them fled. 
The lions of the forest now are tame, 

Moved by contractors, at so much a head. 
Your government must manage at this day, 
To turn a penny in an honest way. 


I know ye fully; those who have not shared, 
Sit tamely down in meek and cold inaction— 
As dogs will cower, by the night-wolf scared— 
Or, as they might do, having made a paction 
With bolder robbers. When upon them glared 
The foulness of the mean and base transaction, 
It was their duty both to God and man, 
To rise in arms, and on it place their ban.” 
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FORTUNE-HUNTING; OR, THE HEIRESS. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ Her love is not the hare that I do hunt.”—as you LIKE IT. 
“Ts it possible I find you for once idle?” said Charles 
Errington as he entered the office of his friend Lindsay.” 
“You may always find me unemployed at this hour, 
Charles; my week’s labor is finished, and I was just 
about to turn the key upon my musty deeds and docu- 
ments. There are a few things which excite me to such 
lightheartedness as the sunset of a Saturday afternoon, 
for it is always the harbinger of repose and enjoyment.” 
““ You are a strange fellow, Lindsay,” said Errington, 
“you work like a galley slave all the week and, when 
compelled to desert from positive fatigue, you deem this 


1 wish I had 


mere cessation from labor—enjoyment. 
some portion of your easy temper.” 

“ Perhaps the sources of contentment are not open to 
you, Charles, as they are to me. My unremitting exer- 
tions are necessary to provide for the support of my 
mother and sister; and when, after severe toil, I sit 
down with them amid the comforts and even luxuries of 
life;—when I see the cheerful fire, the plentiful table, 
the neatly appointed household, all of which have been 
purchased by my industry, I believe my enjoyment far 
exceeds that of the mi//ionaire in the midst of all his 
wealth. If your father had left you no fortune, Erring- 
ton, you would have learned by this time that the true 
secret of content is industry.” 

“Faith, then I shall soon have a chance of being as 
wise onthe subject as yourself, Lindsay, but I am afraid it 
is too late to begin the necessary discipline. Do you 
know that I xm a ruined man?” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Nay, it is too true: you certainly must have heard of 
the failure of the great mercantile house of which my 
father was, at the time of his death, one of the principal 
partners.” 

“ Yes, but your whole fortune was surely not involved 
in that 7?” 

‘* My father had unlimited confidence in the persons 
connected with him in business and this has been my 
ruin. He died before any developments had been made 
of their imprudent if not dishonorable conduct, and as he 
left all his estate in their power, they have benefited 
themselves at my expense. An annuity of one thousand 
dollars is all I can now command.” 

“[ am sorry for your loss of fortune, Errington, but 
really I cannot consider you poor. With a thousand 
dollars a year and a profession, a man may be independ- 


ent. You have talents, and if I mistake not, knowledge | 


sufficient to give you a high rank among scientific physi- 
cians.” 
“Faugh! the very thought of my profession disgusts 


me. This penetrating into the dens of disease, breathing 
the close and feted atmosphere of a sick room, and expo- 
sing myself to the contact of pestilence is not to my 
taste. I hate the sight of suffering and always avoid it, | 


if I can.” 


} 


, 


OR, THE HEIRESS. 





. 
“* But a good physician possesses the enviable privilege 
| of alleviating suffering.” 
“ Yes, at the expense of his convenience, his comfort, 


He gives his time, his care, his 


perhaps his health. 


skill; his feelings are daily harrowed up by scenes of 


distress, and what is his reward? why—if the patient 
dies, the physician is blamed; if he gets well, his first 
business probably to dispute his doctor’s bill. No—no— 
I cannot live by the practice of my profession.”’ 

‘Well if you are resolved to abandon your medical 
studies, your income will amply suffice for your support 
while you pursue some other path. Suppose you try the 
law.” 

“What! become a delver and digger into the rubbish 
of centuries! Waste my youth threading that intermina- 
ble maze of words in which equity is hidden from vulgar 
eyes !—and when all is learned—when I have woven my 


web of wiles, then quietly ensconce myseli in the midst 


_of it and wait for victims, as a spider watches for flies. 


No, that wont answer.” 

“What if you should adopt a holier calling? your fine 
figure would appear to agreat advantage in the pulpit, 
and you are quite handsome enough to be a favorite 
preacher among the ladies.” 

“ Excellent—to declaim to a multitude against the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked wortl while my whole 
heart was panting after their enjoyment. Whatever I 
may become in later days I am not yet qualified to play 
Tarluge.” 

“‘ Nay, in my last suggestion I did but jest, Errington, 
for I believe there are few heavier sins than that of 
making the church-aisle the path to worldly advantage. 
But what do you mean todo? Remain a bachelor and 
live upon your annuity 7” 

“‘ That is one of the impossibilities—my income would 
scarely pay my tailor’s bill. There is but one resource 
for me,—I must marry a fortune.” 

“ And thus sell yowrself for gold—ha, Errington ?”” 

“No, I would put in one scale my fine person, my 


| talent, my fashionable reputation, and in the other the 


lady’s fortune ; so that one should counterbalance the 
others. It would be only a fair exchange.” 

“ And what do you mean to say to your little friend, 
Mary Danvers?” 

“For Heaven's sake, Lindsay, don’t speak of that 
girl—I dare not allow myself to think of her. I love her 
to distraction, but I can no longer hope to make her my 
wife.” 

“Why not? With her domestic habits, her refined 
tastes, and the economical ideas which her parents’ limi- 
ted means have necessarily imparted, she would make 
an estimable wife for a poor man.” 

“Yes, for a man like you, Lindsay, but not for one 
whose extravagant habits are too deeply rooted to be des- 
troyed by a change of circumstances. I hesitated about 
marrying Mary, when I thought myself rich, because 
she had no fortune, and I certainly cannot afford it now. 
I have not seen her since I learned my poverty.” 

** My dear fellow,” said Lindsay warmly, “I have 
known the want of money so often that I am fully sensi- 
ble of its value; but the wealth of a Croesus would not 
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tempt me to barter my affections. There is but one way | 


to test your feelings towards an heiress ; ask yourself 
whether, if she were dowerless, you would love and seek 
to win her. If your heart replies in the affirmative you 
may, with a safe conscien e, make her your wife; but if 
you feel that her wealth is the only magnet of attraction, 
then act like an honorable man, and withdraw from a 
pursuit which can only end in sorrow. A woman is 
easily deceived when her feelings are interested, and the 
man who, underfalse pretences, would rob her of the trea- 
sure of her affections, is a greater villian than the thief 
who steals her gold.”’ 
“You are quite eloquent, Lindsay.” 


“« Because I have witnessed some of the suffering cau- | 


sed by this accursed spirit of fortune-hunting. It is 


scarely three years since I drew up a marriage settlement | 


for a young and warm-hearted woman, who bestowed a 
large portion of her wealth upon Ler impoverished lover, 
and would have given all, without restriction, but for the 
caution of her guardian. She was not attractive in per- 
son, but she was an affectionate and loveable creature, 
proud of her husband, and happy in the thought that she 
had been enabled to bestow on him the wealth which 
surrounded him with luxury. He wedded her only for 
that wealth,—he obtained possession of all her available 
property, and then gave himself up to the unrestrained 
gratification of his vicious tastes. His cruelty drove her 
mad, and a commission of lunacy which he has taken | 
out, enables him to control the income of that portion of 
her estate which is secured from his rapacity, while she 
pines within the walls of an asylum for the insane.”’ 

“ But you cannot suppose, Lindsay, that all men are 
equally base.” 

“Do you remember the story of Hazael, who, when 
the prophet predicted the murder and rapine which he 
would afterwards commit, exclaimed, ‘Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing?’ and yet the prediction 
was actually fulfilled by him to the very letter. He who 


can enter upon so sacred an engagement as that of mar- 
| 


riage, with a consciousness that on his part it is only a 
matter of interest,—he who can sin against his better 
nature in thus deceiving a woman who loves and trusts 
him ; cannot say what will be his future conduct. No 


| 
| 


man can stay the tide of evil within his heart, and he who! 
will commit one unprincipled act, may be easily led to 
continue his career of crime.” 

“ You argue well, Lindsay, and yet I cannot afford to. 
be convinced by your reasoning. I want money—I have 
a thousand expensive tastes and habits which must be | 
gratified, and I shall seriously undertake the task of 
courting an heiress. But I had nearly forgotten the ob- 
ject of my present visit. I intend setting out for the 
Springs next week, can’t you spare a few days from your | 
business, and take a trip with me to the summer resort | 
of Fashion?” 

“I have been thinking of indulging myself in a little! 
extravagance, Errington; I feel the need of relaxation, and | 
was debating whether to travel North or Sbuth, but the 
inducement of your society, Charles, is sufficient to de-| 
cide the question.”’ 

“ Thank you: I am glad to find you so accessible in 
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OR, 


this matter. We shall exchange characters for a little 


while; you will be the idle man and I the busy one,— 


you will appear as a mere spectator, and I as an actoron 


the stage of fashion, for I mean to commence the practice 


of my new profession among the belles of Saratoga.” 


So saying, Errington flung away the end of his segar and 
sauntered out of the office. 


’ said Lindsay to himself, “‘ whom 


“There goes one,’ 
the world has spoiled; his generosity has degenerated 
into profuseness, his liberality has made him a spendthrift, 
his wit has drawn around him a crowd of unworthy asso- 
ciates, and the talents which might have won for him 
the admiration and regard of the estimable portion of 
society, are wasted upon the idle frivolities of a life of 
fashion.” 
| In pursuance of their plan, a few days after their con- 
_versation, the young men repaired to Saratoga, where, 
among the young and gay, the intellectual and the fash- 
ionable, the sensible and the frivolous, the modest and 

presuming, the unaffected and the arrogant, both found 
ample scope for the indulgence of their individual tastes. 
But a few days were sufficient to satiate Lindsay with 
such a life of excitement, and he was already beginning 
to think of home, when a new arrival induced higa to 
prolong his stay, and excited the keenest interest in ah 
| breast of his friend Errington. 

The usual crowd were one day assembled on the piaz- 


za of the hotel, to speculate on the new comers as they 
| descended from the stage, when a party alighted which 
| was destined to interest several classes of observers. It 
‘consisted of an elderly gentleman and two ladies, one of 
| whom was attired in style of display but little adapted to 
travelling, while the other, in a simple straw bonnet and 


i ; 
| dark dress would have seemed like an attendant, had not 


the old gentleman been so particular in dividing his at- 


tention equally between both. As they retired to their 
rooms, various remarks were made respecting them, and 


as one or two persons present recognized the gentleman 
e & ’ 


the company were soon in possession of all the informa- 
tion which could be derived from slight acquaintances. 
| It was stated that Mr. Ardley, was an Englishman, of 


| : 
| large fortune, and remarkable only for his love of claret, 


| and his fondness for a prudent game of whist; that one 
of the ladies was his daughter and the other, the daugh- 
_ter by a former marriage, of his second wife. Such was 
the story set afloat immediately after their first appear- 
| ance. 

The father was a jolly, good-humored man, with a 
| very ved face, very white hair and a sly twinkle of the 
| eye which betokened a love of the good things of this life, 


| whether they came in the shape of substantial viands, 


pleasant beverages or sparkling bon-mots. Before his 
daughters ventured to exhibit themselves, be had already 
made acquaintance with half the gentlemen ia the house, 
for it was quite impossible to resist his ‘infinite humor, 
especially as he had a habit of thrusting his hands in bis 
pockets immediately after uttering a jest, and jingling 
the ‘ small change’ with which he was always abundant- 
ly supplied, thereby giving the company auricular de- 
monstration that his jokes were uttered by a ‘man who 
had monies.’ 
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If their characters might be judged according to their 
style of dress, there could be but little similarity of dispo- 
sition in the two half-sisters. Attired in a rich em- 
broided satin tobe, and loaded with jewelry, her emacia- 
ted figure contracted within the smallest possible com- 
pass, Miss Ardley entered the saloon with the air of one 
who is conscious that nothing is wanting on her part to 
ensure success. But the report of her father’s wealth 
could not blind people to the fact that her drab-coloved 
complexion, light blue eyes almost destitute of lashes, 
and hair of the tint and quality of tow, afforded small 
claim to admiration on the score of personal attractions. 
Her sister, Miss Mountfort, was no beauty ; a petite figure 
slightly inclining to en bon point, a face beaming with rosy 
health, a dark eye sparkling with intelligence, and teeth 
of pearly whiteness, redeemed her want of regularity of 
features, and made amends for a mouth rather too wide, 
and a forehead somewhat too low. A plain silk dress 
displayed the finely-rounded waist and well proportioned 
figure; her dark hair, simply parted in front, was gather- 
ed into a full braid, in accordance with a fashion, which, 
though not becoming to more than one person in fifty, is 
admirably calculated to exhibit to advantage a small and 
beautifully moulded head. Devoid of any ornament, un- 

small gold watch, which seemed worn for use 

r than display, could be considered such, the simpli- 

city of her dress soon satisfied those who were inquiring 
“which is the heiress?” and Anna Mountfort found her- 
self on this, as on former occasions, only the appendage 


to her wealthier sister. 


men, while the heiress was riding or walking, dancing or 
talking with foreign counts, whiskered dandies, mousta- 
ched beaux, and other distingies, who usually assem- 
ble at a place like Saratoga, A temper naturally cheer- 
ful served to reconcile Miss Mountfort to the superiority 


of her sister in worldly advantages, and to a careless ob- 


server she seemed almost unconscious of the comparative 
neglect she experienced. But the few who were suffi- 
ciently interested by her naive manners, to watch her 
more closely, could not but notice the quiet smile which 
often lurked on her young lip, as she beheld the interest- 


ed attentions which were lavished upon her unattractive | 


sister. 

At their first appearance both Lindsay and Errington 
had been attracted by the lovely countenance of Anna 
Mountfort. 
shine, to light up every thing it looked upon. Kindly 
feelings, warm affections, brilliant intellect beamed from 
every feature, and even her ignorance or contempt of the 
formal etiquette of fashionable life was an additional 
charm to men of taste and talent. But Errington could not 
aflord to waste his attentions upon the dowerless beauty. 
It was necessary for him to make the best of his time, 
before the story of his impoverishment should debar him 
from the opportunities, which, as a man of wealth, he now 
enjoyed, and he accordingly devoted himself to the rich 
Miss Ardley, the reputed heiress of her father’s large 


estate, with an assiduity that could scarce fail of success. | 
| indifference as if he had been a mere spectator of the 


Charles Errington had all the requisites for shining in 
He was six feet high, and he em- 


fashionable society. 
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But she seemed quite content to | 
be left to the society of elderly ladies and married gentle- | 


Her bright face seemed, like spring sun- | 


THE HEIRESS. 


ployed the most skilful tailor in town ;—his hair was ra- 
ven black, and, by the aid of his barber, was taught to 


fall in graceful curls, after a fashion which is well adapt- 
ed to conceal the defects of those, who, like king Midas, 
are afflicted with asses’ ears; —his whiskers and impe- 
rial were as glossy as sultan Mahmoud’s dye could make 
them ; and the curve of his moustache was admirably 
calculated to display the classical form of his mouth, 
while it afforded the benefit of contrast to his fine teeth. 
Add to these personal advantages, a quick wit at under- 
standing, and a ready tact in adapting himself to the 
characters of bis associates, and it must be acknowledged 
that he was by no means deficient in the qualities most 
It is time our 
He had 


talents of the noblest order—learning beyond his years— 


essential to success in fashionable life. 
hero was gifted with far higher attributes. 


warm afiections—and lofty impulses; but of what use 
were ¢hese in the career of fashion and fortune-hunting ? 
His talents could only make him feared by the weak, his 
learning might be abugbear to the ignorant, his affections 
were likely to interfere with his wordly prosperity, and 
his better feelings might, perhaps, overturn some well-ar- 
ranged scheme of advancement. As a matter of policy, 
therefore all such inconvenient gifts were placed out of 
view. Like the English duchess who pawned her dia- 
|monds, and counterfeited them in paste, in order to gra- 
tify her gambling propensities, Errington was content to 
barter the true glory of nature, and wear the false glitter 
of factitious advantages, in order to win the stake for 
_which he-was now playing. 

He soon found that in the present instance his task 
would not bea very difficult one. Not that the lady was 
by any means ignorant of the snares with which she was 
| beset, but simply because she was perfectly willing to be 

caught in the lure of him whom she should like best. In 
fact Jane Ardley was no novice in society. She had 
already reached that wnceriain age when a woman is 
usually pretty well skilled in the knowledge of the world, 
| and, whatever might have been her motives for not marry- 


| ing earlier in life, she certainly showed no disposition to 


/coyness at present. L[rrington’s reputation for wealth 
| had first induced her to listen graciously to his blandish- 
'Ments, and she was not insensible to the triumph of en- 
thralling one of the handsomest, and most fashionable 
heroes of society. Totally destitute of intellectual graces, 
Miss Ardley was gifted with that species of craft and 
subtlety which, in the acquisition of worldly gain, often 
fully supplies the place of mental vigor. In the race of 


‘ life, the creeping tortoise more frequently reaches the 
| goal than the aspiring eagle, and cunning will often attain 


| what integrity would not stoopto win. Conscious of her 
personal defects, mortified at the fate which bad condemn- 


| ed her so long to a single life, and alarmed by the grow- 


‘ing attractions of her sister, whom she had managed to 
keep out of view as long as possible, Miss Ardley now 
determined to take advantage of her position as an heir- 
ess, and rather to run the risk of wedding a fortune-hun- 
ter than to allow another season to pass, unmarried. 

In the mean time Mr. Ardley looked on with as much 


gume which was daily played before him. Uniformly 
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kind and attentive to both his daughters, he seemed to | 


have little affection for either, and seemed to care no 
more for the swarm of adventurers, who surrounded the 


heiress of his fortune, than for the comparative neglect | 


which his step-daughter experienced. Mr. Ardley was 
one of those persons, often met with in society, the con- 
summate selfishness of whose nature is so overlaid with 
agreeable social qualities that the existence of the hidden 
vice is never suspected. There is a great difference be- 
tween the amiability which springs from innate good 
feeling, and that which is only the result of refined self- 
love. In the one case, it is as the abundant crop of rich 
grain produced from a fertile soil ;—in the other, it is only 


the growth of wild-flowers, sown by the wind in the cre- | 


vices of a flinty rock; and yet most persons, charmed by 
the beauty which meets their eye, will be found to prize 


most, those companions, whose pleasant manners serve to | 


conceal their indurated hearts. 
anecdote, his ready wit, his imperturbable good humor, 
his amusing epicurism, which exhibited itself in his fond- 


ness for cooking with his own hands his favorite dishes, | 
his droll imitations of distinguished persons whom he )}, 
had met in society, and his admirable buffa singing, || 


made him a great favorite with all classes of persons. | 
So long as he could eat, drink and be merry,—so long as | 
his bottle of claret and game of whist were not denied | 
him, he cared not a pin for the mischanees or successes, || 


the griefs or the joys, of all the rest of mankind. 


fort, Lindsay had been as assiduous in his attentions to | 
her as his friend Errington in his devotion to her sister. | 
He found her modest, retiring manners were the fruits of 
a highly cultivated mind, and a heart filled with all femi- | 
nine feelings ; and, in the opportunities affurded him by 
the comparative neglect with which she was treated, he | 
learned that her beauty was the least of her attractians. 
But he was not too deeply infatuated to forget the call of 


duty, and leaving Errington to settle his affairs with the | 
heiress, Lindsay returned to his office, resolving to banish | 


from his thoughts the lovely girl whom he was too poor || 


towed. He found this no easy task, however ; never be- |! ; 
fore had his want of wealth seemed to him so severe a } 
privation, and when the Ardleys took lodgings in New- | 
York, he could not resist the temptation of becoming a i 
frequent visitor. 
In the mean time, Errington had taken care not to lose 
sight of the heiress. Proud of her conquest, Miss Ardley i 
accepted, in the most public manner, of his attentions, and |) 
even seemed to take pleasure in displaying her power | 
over him. But the time came when he dared no longer || 
delay the decision of the matter. His money was long | 
since exhausted, his debts had accumulated, and his credi- | 
tors had only been induced to wait by the tidings of his | ! 
approaching marriage. He was also alarmed by the ap- | 
pearance of a foreign count, who, after exciting the atten- 
tion of every body, by riding daily through Broadway on 
horseback, attended by two grooms in liveries of blue 
and silver, condescended to pay court to the ladies, taking 
care, however, to select those who were reputed wealthy. 
This distinguished individual, who possessed the superior 
advantages of two inches additional stature, and a title, 
33 





Mr. Ardley’s store of | 


| madness. 
Led away by his admiration of the gentle Anna Mount- || 


| | withdrawal of his attentions. 
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began to show symptoms of rivalship in the good graces 
of Miss Ardley, and Errington felt there was no time to 
be lost. Seizing the earliest opportunity, he breathed 
his protestations of love into the willing ear of the lady, 
and was overjoyed to find that he was not doomed to sigh 
in vain. But, knowing that an application to her father 
would necessarily involve the discovery of his straightened 
circumstances, he endeavored, without alarming the 
lady’s suspicions, to offer satisfactory reasons for keeping 
their engagement secret from her family. Miss Ardley 
entered fully into his plans, and assured him that it would 
be impossible to obtain her father’s consent to their union, 
alleging, that by the will of her mother, from whem the 
fortune had descended, the property was to become hers, 
immediately upon her marriage, and that it was conse- 
quently the interest of her father to defer such an event 
as long as possible. These tidings were artfully designed 
to incite Errington to greater ardor than he had yet 
shown, and their effects was quite equal to her expecta- 
tions. He immediately proposed an elopement and with 
less hesitation than he had expected or even wished, she 
consented to a clandestine marriage. 

It was with strange, sad feelings that Errington pon- 

dered on his future destiny, when he returned home omthat 
eventful evening. He had gone too far to retrace iis 
steps, and, therefore, reflection could do bim no good; yet 
he indulged it until his brain reeled on the very verge of 
He felt that he had pledged himself to wed a 
woman of unattractive person, of vulgar manners, of un- 
cultivated mind and, as he doubted not, of harsh tem- 
per,—a woman, in short, whom he should blush to intro- 
duce as his wife. He was conscious that he had sacri- 
ficed his happiness, and he could no€ but ask himself 
whether gold was worth the price he Was about to pay 
for it. He was half tempted to break off the alliance, 
| but his eye fell upon a bundle of unpaid bills and he knew 
not how to resist so powerful an argument. 

During these proceedings, Lindsay had allowed his 
affections to become too deeply interested in the orphan 
sister, and he now bitterly reproached himself for his folly 
in thus exposing himself to the fascinations of her socie- 
ty. He felt that he had acted unwisely, but he deter- 
mined to make amends for his error by an instant and total 
He accordingly left home 
one evening, with a resolution to make it his farewell visit 


| to Miss Mountfort, since his poverty forbade him to offer 


herhishand. But, alas, for the weakness of lovers’ vows! 
He found Miss Mountfort alone, and, unfortunately for 
his good resolutions, the conversation assumed a tone of 
sentiment, which proved fatal to his prudentia! calcula- 
tions, as well as to his sense of honor. Scarely conscious 

of the full meaning of the words he uttered, he avowed 
his love to the gentle girl, and, with a mingled feeling of 


rapture and self-reproach, learned that his affection was 


not unrequited. But when the tumult of his thoughts 
had somewhat subsided, he remembered that duty requi- 
red him to make a frank statement of his circumstances, 
lest he should involve Miss Mountfort in an engagement 
of which she might afterwards repent. 

“T haveerred-=deeply erred, dear Miss Mountfort,” 
said he, “ in thus yielding to the impulses of my heart ; 
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I can only offer you a humble home, and a narrow for- || Lindsay hesitated, until the question was repeated, 
tune. My utmost exertions can but insure me an income | when he replied, “I believe his income is about a thou- 
of fifteen hundred dollars, and my mother and sister have sand dollars a year.”’ 
a claim upon me, which cannot be disallowed. Can you, ‘A thousand dollars! not more than a thousand dol- 
consent to share the simple comforts of that abode, which lars! why I thought he was almosta millionaire,” ex- 
is brightened by the sunshine of affection, but destitute claimed Mr. Ardley. 
of all the appliances of luxury ?” ! “He was once very wealthy, but the failure of the 
“ Cannot a wife be content with the lot which suffices house of Errington & Co., in New Orleans, has ruined 
for a mother, Lindsay ?” said Miss Mountfort, “but per- | him; an annuity, which he draws from his mother, is all 
haps,” continued she, while the flush of wounded pride | he now possesses.” 
crossed her fair face, “ perhaps you think I shall be a) “Then Jane has made a pretty business out of her 
burden to you;—prudence may require tha! you should | well-managed elopement. She would not ask my consent 
wed a woman of fortune, rather than a dowerless for fear I would tell the whole truth, and I suppose, 
orphan.” Mr. Errington was equally afraid of inconvenient develop- 
“ Anna,—Miss Mountfort, this is unkind: it is but for | ments. Well,—if this isn’t diamond cut diamond !— 
your own sake, I hesitate. God knows how cheerfully Z| Upon my soul it is acapital joke,” and the father, throw- 
could encounter poverty and privation for you, but you | ing himself on the sofa, indulged in a hearty fit of laugh- 
are accustomed to the rich appointments of a wealthy | ter. 
household, and how can you endure the change.” | Lindsay looked at him with astonishment, and could 
“ You forget, Lindsay, that I enjoy these luxuries only , only attribute his conduct to the influence of his favorite 
upon sufferance,” said Miss Mountfort, with an arch look, . claret, but the arch smile which sat on the lip of Anna 
“ you forget, that though living in the midst of splendor, | Mountfort, was more mysterious to him than the obstre- 
perous mirth of her father. He waited in vain, however, 
for an explanation of the jest, for Anna whispered some- 
(tune, I would have suffered ‘in silence the pangs of || thing in her father’s ear, which served to restore him 
hopeless affection, but would never have made known to | to his usual caution, and Lindsay ote at a loss to under- 
you my feelings. Yet, heretofore, your father’s kindness | stand what could make a daughter’s elopement so good 
has secured you from all the inconveniences of a narrow | a joke. 
income, and as the wife of a poor man, there will be i A few weeks after the events just recorded, a small 
necessity for economy and restraint, of which you little select bridal party were assembled in St. Paul’s Church. 
_ The chief actors in the scene, were our friends, Lindsay 


and Miss Mountfort, while the most distinguished per- 
sons in their train were Mr. and Mrs. Errington, whose 
elopement had so recently formed the ‘nine day wonder’ 
of the fashionable world. Mr. Ardley, who gave away 
the bride, seemed in high spirits, and full of ill-repressed 
mirth as he whispered in the ear of each coachman on 
leaving the church. The bridegroom was too much 
oceupied with his own thoughts to notice that the car- 
riages were proceeding in a direction different from that 
which they had pursued on their way to the church. 


I am absolutely poor.” 
“No, Anna, had I not known you to be destitute of | 


dream.” 

“IT shall not shrink from my duties, Lindsay; can you |, 
not trust me evewas I trust you?” and as she spoke she 
laid her hand orf his. 

“ Trust you? yes—with my whole heart, 
Lindsay, passionately, as he pressed that little hand to | 
his lips. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Ardley entered the room, 
with a most whimsical expression of face, and holding an 
open letter. At the sight of Lindsay he paused, and read 


prgeerann Pome But in a few moments they turned into one of the most 
My Dean Fatuen— splendid streets, in the upper part of the city,—the steps 


Circumstances which you doubtless understand, have indu- : q 
ced me to take a step, which you will, I trust, excuse, since in were let down, and marshalled by Mr. Ardley, the com 
uniting myself to a man of fortune, and good standing in society, | pany entered a stately house, furnished in the most superb 


aapeliaier enetanus dbs a a by me ay manner. Lindsay stared in silent wonder, and had just 
where we shall be happy to receive the congratulations of our _ come to the conclusion that his father-in-law was about to 
= make the bride a very magnificent present—but one, 
which little suited the fortune of the bridegroom, when 
Mr. Ardley led him aside, and beckoning to Errington 


Lindsay and Miss Mountfort listened in mute amaze- | to follow them, thus addressed them: 
ment to this singular epistle, and awaited the explosion! “ Business before pleasure, gentlemen; let us settle 
of parental wrath, which they expected would follow. || one affair first, and we can eat our sumptuous repast 
But, Mr. Ardley was too fond of his ease to get in a with a bette relish. My wife was very wealthy, and 
passion about trifles. fearing the etiect, which so great a fortune might have 
‘« Pray, sir,” said he to Lindsay, “ were you privy to this "upon her daughter’s character, she made a will, by which 
plan?” | she bequeathed to me the use of all the income, provided, 


“I give you my word, Mr. Ardley, that it was never | 1 kept the child in ignorance of her prospects until her 
hinted to me.” twentieth year. This condition was easily fulfilled, and 


” exclaimed 


Your affectionate daughter, 
Jane ERrinoron. 





““What is the fortune of your friend, Errington?” | just twelvemonths ago, she learned that she was an 
asked the anxious father. 





‘heiress. But her romantic temper led her to wish the 
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NIGHT, 


secret still kept, in order to test the sincerity of her suitors, || 
and as I was thus enabled to retain the income another | 
year, you may be sure I made no objection. But she is | 
of age to-day, and I must, hereafter, be content with a | 
bare two @Mbusand a year, which is mine by the bequest 

of her mother.” 

“ Of whom do you speak ?” exclaimed Errington, as | 
Lindsay was about to ask the same question, “Jane is | 
surely more than twenty-one.” \} 

“‘ Indeed she is, my good sir; your wife will never see 
thirty-one again, Mr. Errington, but I am speaking of | 
Anna Mountfort, my step-daughter, the heiress of the | 
large fortune, which fame so kindly bestowed on me. | 
Mr. Lindsay, Anna positively forbade me to tell you the | 
whole truth at an earlier period, but I may now congratu- | 
late you upon obtaining with the hand of your lovely | 
bride, an estate worth fifteen thousand a year.” 

“* And Jane ?”’ gasped Errington. 

“Ts entitled to an annuity of five hundred, during her | 
life, which will be doubled at my death. Had you asked | 
me for the hand of my daughter, I should have felt myself | 
bound, by the honor of a gentleman, to tell you the truth | 
respecting her prospects, but you choose to marry without | 
inquiring ‘ which is the heiress,’ and must now reap | 
the benefits of your own folly. Mr. Lindsay, any future | 
inquiries you may wish to make shall be promptly an- | 
swered, and all the necessary documents shall be put into | 
your hands to-morrow, but you will be so good as to ex- | 
cuse me at present,—dinner will be ready to be served, | 
as soon as I shall have cooked the delicious canvass backs 


which are now awaiting my attention.” | 
Brooklyn, L. I. i 


Original. 
A WINTER’S MORNING. ! 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

Pa.v’p in the gloom of desolation lies 
Valley and plain, rich mead and garden gay ; 
And, towering with their snow peaks in the skies, 
Mountain on Mountain stretcheth far away ;— 
All wear the impress of stern Nature’s sway, 
While sparkling are wan nature’s frozen tears, | 
Like beauteous jewels in the sun’s cold ray, ! 
Whose bloody front scarce through the welkin peers. 
Slow from the hamlet curls the column grey— i! 
The sparrow chirps—the red breast, homely bird, | 
Peeps from the eaves—the dew-lark’s lonely lay 
By the lake’s brim, all mournfully is heard. 
Creation lies beneath morn’s Wintry cloud, { 
Like lifeless beauty in its funeral shroud ! 

| 





$s 


ALLOwINe the performance of an honorable action to 
be attended with labor, the labor is soon over, but the | 
honor is immortal: whereas, should even pleasure wait | 
on the commission of what is dishonorable, the pleasure | 
is soon gone, but the dishonor is eternal.—John Stewart. 
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Original. 
NIGHT. 


BY MRS. SEPA SMITH. 


‘* Some who had early mandates to depart, 


Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart.”—WoORDSWORTH. 


TuHRIcE welcome, solemn, thoughtful Night, 


With the cool and shadowy wing; 

For visions, beautiful and bright, 
Thou dost to fancy bring— 

And then the mental eye I turn, 
Thy kingdom, soul, to view, 

For higher progress eager burn, 
And enward strength renew. 


I love thy dim, majestic car, 
With no moon lighting by, 


When still and hushed is each pale star, 


And the heavens look deep and high— 
And o'er me seem thy wings to brood 
With a protecting love, 
And I nestle in thy solitude, 
Like a stricken, wearied dove. 


I bless thee for each hallow’d thought, 
Which thou, oh! Night, dost bring— 

Thy quiet, with high teachings fraught, 
While round me seems to ring 

The music of the better land, 
And gentle watch to keep, 

The presence of a guardian band 
Is round me while I sleep. 


” 


And soothingly, oh! Night, dost thou, 
Departed ones restore— 

I see each fair and peaceful brow 
With their loving looks once more— 

Alas, the loved and gentle ones, 
They pass from earth away, 

And pleasantly we hear their tones, 
When the midnight shadows play. 


We feel their holy presence near, 
Their gentle pressure feel, 

Their words of whisper’d comfort hear, 
And angel-like appeal— 

And every struggle for the right 
They smilingly approve, 

And arm us doubly for the fight, 
Wich spirit-faith and love. 


Oh! holy Night, thou bring’st to me, 
Bright visions of the past, 

And pleasant dreams are born of thee, 
And from thy pinions cast— 

No fancies dark, no terrors wild, 
Come hovering round my bed, 

But peaceful as a wearied child 
I rest my aching head. 


=e 
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Original. 
ZADIG. || 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE.* 


Iw the time of king Moabdor, there lived at Babylon a 
young man named Zadig, who had strengthened by edu- | 
cation, an intellect naturally very acute. Although rich | 
and young, he knew how to control his passions; he 
affected nothing, nor did he always obstinately contend | 
for the truth, but was willing to respect.the little weak- | 
nesses of men. All were astonished io see that, although 
possessed of much wit, he never attacked with raillery 
those vague and confused propositions, those rash as- | 
sumptions, those ignorant decisions, those silly jests, and | 
that idle tumult of words, which was termed conversa- 
tion at Babylon. He had learned, in the first book of || 
Zoroaster, that “‘self-love is a balloon filled with wind, | 
from which a tempest rushes forth whenever a puncture | 
is made therein.”” He was moreover generous, and did 
not fear to benefit the ungrateful; following this great 
precept of Zoroaster, “When you eat, give to the dogs 
” He was also remarkably wise, || 


also, lest they bite you. 
for he always sought the fellowship of men of wisdom. 
Instructed in the sciences of the ancieat Chaldeans, he || 
was not ignorant of the principles of natural philosophy | 
as far as they were known at that time; in addition to || 
this, he was well versed in all the metaphysical know- | 
ledge of every age, though that is saying but very little. | 
He was fully persuaded that the year was three hundred, 

sixty-five and one-fourth days in length, and that the sun 

was the centre of the universe; yet when the principal | 
magi told him, with insulting haughtiness, that he enter- || 
tained blasphemous sentiments, and that it was the cha- | 
racter of an enemy to the state, to believe the sun turned || 
on its axis, anf the year contained twelve months, he | 
kept silence without anger, end without disdain. 


Zadig, possessing great wealth, and chanel | 
many friends ; having moreover health, a graceful figure, 
a just and moderate mind, a sincere and noble heart; i 
believed he could be happy. He was about to marry, 
Semira, whose beauty, birth, and fortune rendered her 
the greatest match in Babylon. He had for her a solid || 
and irtuous attachment, and Semira loved him with | 
passion. They had almost reached the fortunate moment i} 
whic) was to unite them, when, walking together towards || 
one of the gates of Babylon, beneath the palms which 
adorned the banks of the Euphrates, they were inter- | 
rupted by certain men, armed with sabres and bows. ! 
These were sattellites of the young Orcan, nephew of the 
minister, who had been persuaded by the courtezans of 


' 
; 
i 


his uncle to believe that every thing wes permitted him. || 


He had neither the graces nor the virtues of Zadig, but, || 
believing he possessed every attraction, he was plunged | 
in despair when he found he was not preferred. This | 


IG. 


es 





| the blindness of their violence, they wounded her; thus 


causing the blood of one to flow, the very sight of whom 
would have tamed the tigers of Mount Immaus. She 


| pierced the air with her lamentations. 


“Oh! my dear lover,” cried she, ‘ they t@r me from 
thee, whom J adore.” 

She paid no attention to her own danger; she thought 
only of her dear Zadig. He, at the same time, defended 
her with with all the strength which love and valor in- 
spired. Aided only by two slaves, he put the ravishers 
to flight, and conveyed Semira home, fainting and bloody, 
who, on opening her eyes, beheld her liberator. 

“Oh, Zadig,” she said, “I love thé not alone as my 
betrothed, but I love thee as one to whom I owe both 
honor and life.” 

Never was heart more penetrated with gratitude than 
that of Semira, never did lips so ravishing express sen- 
timents so touching. They were uttered in words, 
prompted by the consciousness of the greatest of benefits 
received, breathing at the same time, too, of transport 
the most tender, and of love the most artless. Her 
wound was slight, and was easily healed; but Zadig was 
more dangerously hurt; an arrow, striking him near the 
eye, had deeply wounded him. Semira importuned the 
gods for nothing but the cure of her lover. Her eyes 
were night and day bathed in tears; she waited the 
moment when those of Zadig could meet her glances ; 
but an abscess arising upon the wounded eye, left her 


every thing to fear. They sent even to Memphis to 


employ the great physician, Hermes, who came with a 


numerous retinue. He visited the sick Zadig, and de- 
clared he would lose his eye; he even foretold the day 
and the hour when this sad accident should happen. 

“‘ Had it been the right eye,” said he, “‘ I could have 
saved it, but the wounds of the left eye are incurable.” 

All Babylon, in lamenting the destiny of Zadig, ad- 
mired the profound knowledge of Hermes. Two days 
after the abscess burst of its own accord; Zadig was 
perfectly cured. Hermes wrote a book, wherein he de- 
monstrated that he ought not to have been cured. Zadig 
did not read it, but as soon as he could go out, he pre- 
pared to pay a visit to her who alone had in pired him with 
hopes of happiness in life, and for whom alone he wished 
to have eyes. Semira had been gone i country for 
three days. On the route, he learned that his beauteous 
being, having declared openly that she had an insur- 
mountable aversion to one-eyed men, had married Orcan 
the night before. At this announcement he sank to the 
earth without sensation; his grief reduced him even to 
the edge of the grave; he was for a long time severely 
sick, but at length reason triumphed over ‘his affliction, 
and the heartlessness of her he loved, served in some 
measure to console him. ‘ 

“ Since I have suffered,” said he, “from the caprice of 


jeelousy, which —— eolely from his vanity, mede him } one who was educated in the splendors of a court, I am 
fancy he loved Semira to distraction. He determined to | resolved to espouse the daughter of a citizen.” 


carry her off by force. The ravishers seized her, and, in | 


ee 


He chose Azora, the wisest and best born in the city ; 
he married her, and lived a month with her in the de- 


* This tale is full of Voltaire’s wit, and completely free from || lights of au deo tenet tender. Tle, bewover, vemeshed 


the generally irreligious tendency of his writings, and as such, 


| 
| 


shonid, in justice, be better known. It has not probably been | in her a little levity, and too much of an inclination to 


slated ‘ | 
of French. eee Pt dace ant H discover that the youngest and handsomest formed were 
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always those who had the most witand virtue. One day | 


Azora returned from a promenade, flushed with anger, 
and uttering loud exclamations. 

“What is the matter, my dear wife?” said he to her. 
“ Who can®ave disturbed you thus?” 

“ Alas!” said she, “‘ you would be equally so, if you 


had seen the spectacle of which I have been a witness. | 
I have been to console the young widow of Cosroe, who | 
two days since erected a tomb to her young husband, near 

the rivulet which skirts this meadow. She promised the | 


gods, in her grief, to dwell near this tomb as long as the 
waters of the rivulet flowed near it.” 


“Ah!” said Zadig, “behold a woman who really loves 


her husband !” 

“Oh!” interrupted Azora, “if you knew upon what 
she was occupied when I visited her!” 

“« What was it, then, my beauteous Azora?”’ 

“ She was employed in turning the course of the rivu- 
let.” 

Azora continued her revilings so long, and uttered her | 
reproaches so violently against the young widow, that this | 
display of virtue was by no means pleasing to Zadig. 

He had a friend named Cador, who was one of those | 
young persons in whom his wife found more probity and 





will the passage be less agreeable to him if his nose shall 

be a little shorter in the second life than in the first?” 
She took then a razor; she went to the tomb of her 

husband, bedewed it with tears, and then advanced to cut 


| off the nose of Zadig, whom she found extended in the 


tomb. Zadig raised himself, holding his nose’with one 
hand, and arresting the razor with the other. 

“* Madam,” said he, “ make no farther outcry against 
the young widow of Cosroe ; the project of cutting off my 
nose may well vie with that of turning a rivulet from its 
| course.” 

Zadig found the first month of marriage to be the 
honey-moon, the second the moon of wormwood. He 
| was shortly afterwards obliged to repudiate Azora, who 

had become too difficult to live with, and sought for hap- 
piness in the study of nature. 
“There is no one,” said he, “ happier than a philoso- 
pher, who reads in the great book which God has placed 
| before our eyes. The truths which it reveals are for 
him; he nourishes and elevates his soul; he lives a tran- 
' quil life; he fears no man, nor wey his tender wife en- 
| deavor to deprive him of his nose.’ 
| Full of these ideas, he retired to a country house upon 


the banks of the Euphrates. He did not there occupy 


merit than in others: he received him into his confidence, | himself in calculating how many drops of water flow in 


and assured himself, as far as he could, of his fidelity, by | 
|| whether a fourth of a cubic more of rain fell in the veni- 


Azora, having 
passed two days with one of her friends in the country, 


making him a considerable present. 


returned on the third to the house. Her domestics, in | 


tears, announced that her husband had died suddenly | 


| the space of a second under the arches of a bridge, nor 


| son month than in the month of mutton? Neither did he 
endeavor to hit upon a method of making silk from the 
spider’s web, nor porcelain from broken bottles; but he 


the night before; that'they had not dared to carry her | studied, above all, the properties of animals and plants, 


this sad news, an they had laid Zadig in the tomb | 
of his fathers, at the end of the garden. In the evening | 
Cador demanded permis#io 
wept together. In the mo 


together. Cador told her 


speak to her, and the two | 
g they wept less, and dined | 


and soon acquired a sagacity which revealed to him a 
| thousand differences, where other men behold nothing 
| but uniformity. One day, while walking near a wood, 
he saw running towards him the finest horse of the king's 


ia friend, Zadig, had left him | stable, which had escaped from the hands of the groom 


the greater part of his wealth, and at the same time | on the plains of Babylon. The chief huntsman and all 
gave her to understand his greatest happiness would be | the other officers ran after him with much anxiety. The 


in partaking of his 
was vexed, became 


ne with her. The dame wept, | 
m; the supper was longer than 


the dinner, and they conversed with more confidence. ] 
Azora bestowed an eulogy upon the deceased, but con- | 
| tail is three feet and a half in length; the bosses of his 


fessed that he had faults from which Cador was exempt. 
In the midst of the supper, Cador complained of a vio- 
lent pain in the spleen; the dame, restless and eager to 
assist him, caused all the essences with which she per- 
fumed herself to be brought, to try if there were not some \¢ 
one of them good for a pain in the spleen; she regretted | ] 
much that the great Hermes was no longer at Babylon; | 
she deigned even to touch the part where Cador felt such 

extreme pains. | 

“Are you subject to thie cruel malady?” said she, 
with compassion. } 

“It has frequently brought me to the brink of the | 
grave,” responded Cador, “and there is but one remedy | ] 
which can relieve me; it is to apply to the affected part | 
the nose of a man who has just died.”’ 

“A singular remedy,” said Azora; but the great merit | 
of the young man at length determined her. “ Afver | 
all,” said she, “when my husband shall have paseed || 
from the world of to-day into the world of to-morrow, | 


chief huntsman accosted Zadig, and demanded if he had 


| not seen the horse of the king pass by. 


“It is,” replied Zadig, “ «horse which gallops beau- 
tifully ; he is five feet in height; his hoofs are small; his 


bits are of gold twenty-three carats fine; his shoes of sil- 
ver eleven deniers fine.” 

“ What road has he taken? Where ishe?"’ demanded 

the chief huntsman. 

“I have never seen am," responded Zadig, “ nor 
heard any speak of him.” 

The chief hantsman and chief eunuch did not doubt 
that Zadig had stolen the horse of the king; they con- 
ducted him before the assembled judges of the state, who 
condemned him to the knout, and to pass the rest of his 
days in exile. Hardly had the sentence been passed, 
ere they found the horse. The judges were under the 
grievous necessity of retracting their decree; but they 





|| condemned Zadig to pay four hundred ounces of gold for 


having said he had not seen that which he had seen; he 
hom first compelled to pay this fine, and was afterwards 
permitted to plead his cause before the assembled judges. 
He spoke in these words: 
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“ Stars of justice, abysses of knowledge, mirrors of || the wise are ; a great dispute arose concerning a law of 


truth, who have the weight of lead, the hardness of iron, 
the brilliancy of the diamond, and much affinity with 
gold; since it is permitted me to speak before this august 
assembly, I swear by Orosmades that I have not seen the 
sacred horse of the king of kings. Listen to the truth: 
You must know that when walking in the paths of the 


wood, I perceived the marks of a horse’s hoofs; they | 


were all at equal distances. These are the marks, said 
I, of a horse whose gallop is perfect. The foliage of the 


trees bordering upon a narrow path seven feet wide, was 


somewhat ruffled on the right and left, about three and 
a half feet from the middle of the path. This horse, said 
I, has a tail three and a half feet in length, which, by its 
movements to the right and left, has disturbed the 
foliage. I saw beneath the trees which formed a bower, 
five feet in height, some leaves newly stripped from the 
branches: I knew the horse must have touched them, 
and was consequently five feet high. As to his bits, they 
must necessarily have been of gold, twenty-three carats 
fine, for he struck the bosses of them against a stone, 
which I knew to be a touch-stone, and which I have pre- 
viously used as a test. I finally judged, by the marks 
which his shoes left upon stones of another kind, that he 
was shod with silver, eleven deniers fine.” 

All the judges admired the profound and subtle dis- 
cernment of Zadig; the news came even to the ears of 
the king and queen. Men spoke of no one but Zadig in 
the anti-chambers, the chambers, and the cabinet; and 
although several magi were of opinion that he ought to 
be burnt as a sorcerer, the king commanded the fine of 
four hundred ounces of gold, to which he had been con- 
demned, to be remitted. The notary, the bailiffs, and 
the attornies came in grand procession to deliver back 
his four hundred ounces of gold; they only retained three 
hundred and seventy-eight to defray the expenses of 
justice, in addition to which their servants demanded 
perquisites. 

Zadig plainly saw how dangerous it was to be too wise 
in certain circumstances, and promised himself, on the 
next occasion, not to be so ready in divulging what he 
had seen. 

The moment of trial soon came. A prisoner of state 
escaped; he passed under the windows of his house. 
They questioned Zadig; he answered nothing; but they 
proved he was looking out of the window at the time. 
He was condemned for this crime to a fine of five hun- 
dred ounces of gold, and thanked his judges for their 
indulgence, according to the custom of Babylon. 

“Great Heaven !”’ said he to himself, “how lamenta- 
ble to be found walking in a wood where the horse of 
the king has passed! how dangerous it is to be found at 
a window! How difficult to be happy in this life !” 

Zadig endeavored to console himself by philosophy 
and friendship for the evils which fortune had caused 
him. He had, in the suburbs of Babylon, a house em- 
bellished with great taste, where he assembled all the 
works of art, and all the pleasures worthy of an honest 
man. In the morning, his library was open to all the 
wise; in the evening, his table was the place of resort of 
good company: but he very soon found how dangerous 





| Zoroaster which prohibited the eating of griffins. 

||“ How can the griffin be prohibited,” said some, “ if 
| such an animal does not exist !” 

; Tt must be that he exists,” said others, else Zoro- 
| aster would not prohibit his being eaten.” 

| Zadig wished to reconcile them, by saying, “ If there 
are griffins, do not eat them; if there are none, of course 
|, we shall not eat them; and in either case we shall all 
| obey Zoroaster.” 

A learned man, who had composed thirteen volumes 
upon the peculiarities of the griffin, hastened to accuse 
| Zadig before a chief magi named Yebor, the most igno- 
rant of the Chaldeans, and therefore the most bigotted. 
| This man would have impaled Zadig for the glory of the 
His friend, Cador, came to see the old Yebor, and 
said to him: 

“‘ Long live the sun and griffins! beware how you 
_ punish Zadig: he is a saint; he has griffins in his poul- 
try yard, and does not eat them; and his accuser is a 
|heretic who even dares to maintain that rabbits have 
'cloven feet, and are not unclean!” 

“Ah, well!’’ said Yebor, shaking his bald head, “ it is 
necessary to impale Zalig for thinking wrongly of grif- 
‘fins, and the other for speaking wrongly of rabbits.” 





|| sun. 


Cador at length arranged the matter, and nobody was 
‘impaled ; although several doctors murmured, and pre- 
‘dicted the fall of Babylon. Zadig exclaimed: “ In what 
‘does happiness consist! Every thing persecutes me in 
this world, even beings which do not exist.”” He cursed 
'the learned, and resolved to devote himself to good com- 
| pany. 

He assembled at his house, all the upright men, and 
/most amiable women in B vloh ; he gave delicate sup- 
pers, preceded by concerts, and animated by charming 
conversation, using every ns of banishing that anx- 
iousness of displaying wit, Which is the surest way of de- 
_stroying its effect, and of <0 yery social meeting. 
Neither was the choice of his nor of his viands 
influenced by vanity; for he prefe reality to appear- 
‘ances, and hence received due estimation, without making 
any pretensions. 

Opposite his house dwelt Arimare, a person whose 
wicked soul was depicted upon his coarse physiognomy. 
He was envious and swelling with pride ; and to heighten 
all, was of a troublesome disposition. Having never 
been successful in the world, he revenged himself by 
cursing it. Rich as he was, he found it difficult in 
gathering flatterers around him. The noise of the 
chariots which came at evening to the house of Zadig, 
vexed him; the sound of his praises vexed him still 
farther. He went frequently to the assemblies of Zadig, 
and seated himself at the table, without being invited ; 
there he blighted the joy of the whole company, as the 
Harpies are said to have infected the viands which they 
touched. This man, who in Babylon was termed “ the 
envious,” wished to ruin Zadig, because he was called 
“the happy.” “ An opportunity for doing an injury hap- 
pens a hundred times a day, but for doing good not once 
a year,” says Zoroaster. 

The envious man went to Zadig, who was promenading 
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of in his garden with two friends and a lady, to whom he | 
often uttered many gallant compliments, without any | 
if other intention than that of saying them. The conver- 


sation turned upon a war, which the king hed happily | 


o- concluded with the prince of Hyrcania, his vassal. Za-_ 
dig, who had signalized his courage in this short war, | 
re praised the king very much, and the lady he praised still | 
se more. He took his tablets and wrote four verses which 
li he wrote extempore, and gave them to the beautiful lady | 
to read. His friends begged him to let them see the | 
es verses ; but modesty, or rather a well-directed self-love, | 
se restrained him. He tore in two pieces the leaf of the | 
o- tablet upon which he had written, and flung them into a 
d. rose-bush, where they would be sought for to no purpose. | 
he A slight rain following, they regained the house. The | 
od envious man, who remained in the garden, searched until 


he found a part of the leaf. It had been so ambiguously | 


- written, that the half of the verses which completed the | 
1. line, made sense by itself, and at the same time formed a | 
a short-measured verse; but by a strange chance these | 
- little verses contained slanders of a most abominable | 


nature against the king. 

The envious Arimare was happy for the first time in | 
f- his life. He had in his bands the means of destroying a | 
virtuous and amiable man. Full of this cruel joy, he | 
caused to be conveyed to the king this satire written by | 


a the hand of Zadig: who, together with his two friends 
and the lady, was committed to prison. He was soon | 
at 
n tried, without being permitted to offer any thing in his | 
‘a own defence. When he came to receive sentence, the | 
, envious man met him, and said aloud, that his verses | 
A were good for nothing. Zadig did not pride himself | 
upon being a good poet, but he was in despair at being | 
7 condemned as guilty, and at being compelled to witness | } 
P the imprisonment of a beautiful lady and two of his | 
6 friends, for a crime which he had not committed. He 
vf was not permitted to speak for himself, because his ta- |) 


blets spoke for him: such was the law in Babylon. They | | 
g: led him forth to death through a crowd of curious spec- 
tators, none of whom dared to complain, and who gath- 
ered around to examine his countenance, and see if he 
6 died with a good grace. His parents only were afflicted, 


for his wealth did not revert to them. Three-fourths of | 


“4 it were confiscated for the benefit of the king, the re- 
y mainder for the benefit of the envious man. 

on 

an At the very moment he was preparing himself for 
Dy death, the parrot of the king flew from his balcony, 


and alighted in the garden of Zadig upon a rose-bush. 
= A peach, shaken from a neighboring tree by the wind, 
had fallen upon the remaining part of the written leaf, 





| king immediately ordered Zadig to be brought before 
him, and his two friends and the lady to be set at liberty. 
Zadig bent his face to the earth at the feet of the king 
and queen, humbly demanding their pardon for having 
composed bad poetry; he spoke with so much grace, 
wit, and reason, that the king and queen desired to see 
him again. He came, and pleased them still more. 
They gave him all the wealth of the envious man who 
had unjustly accused him; but Zadig returned it all; and 


| the envious man was only touched with pleasure at the 


idea of not losing his wealth. The esteem of the king 
for Zadig increased daily. He shared all his pleasures 
with him, and consulted him in all his affairs. Zadig at 
last thought it was not so difficult to be happy. 

The time arrived for the celebration of a great feast, 
which took place every five years. It was the customat 
Babylon solemnly to debate, at the end of every five 
years, which one of the citizens had performed the most 
generous deed. The grandees and magi were the judges. 
The chief satrap, who had charge of the city, recounted 
the noblest actions which were performed under his 
government. They came to this solemnity from the ex- 
tremities of the earth. The victor received from the 
hands of the monarch a cup of gold, garnished with pre- 
cious stones, with these words: “‘ Accept this reward of 
generosity, and may the gods give me many subjects who 
resemble you.” 

The memorable day arrived, and the king appeared 
upon his throne, surrounded by grandees, magi, and 
deputies from all nations, who came to witness these 
games where glories were acquired, not by speed of 
_horses, nor strength of body, but by virtue. The chief 
‘satrap recited, in a loud voice, the actions which seemed 
to give their performers a claim to this estimable prize. 
He spoke not of the greatness of soul with which Zadig 
returned the envious man his wealth: this was not an 
action which, in his eyes, deserved to dispute the prize. 
| He presented first a judge, who, having decided a 
very important case against a citizen, by a mistake for 
‘which he was not even responsible, had given all his 
| property as a compensation for what the other had lost. 
| He then produced a young man, who being enamored 
to distraction of a lady whom he was about to espouse, 
had yielded her to a friend who was dying for love of 

_ her, paying at the same time a dower in yielding her. 

Afterwards a soldier was brought forward, who in the 
war of Hyrcania had given a still greater example of 
_generosity. The soldiers of the enemy had seized his 
| betrothed, and he defended her against them: they told 
him that other Hyrcanians were seizing his mother at a 


= to which it was fast glued. The bird seized the peach, | few steps distance: he quitted his betrothed in tears, and 
. together with the leaf, and carried them to the knee of | ran to rescue his mother; he then returned to her he 
i” the monarch. The curious prince read the words, which | loved, and found her expiring. He would have slain 
“ formed no sense, but seemed to be the beginning of some | himself, but his mother reminded him that he was her 
y verses. He loved poetry, and there is always a resource | only hope and stay in life: and he had the courage to 
nd in princes who love it: the adventure of the parrot | endure existence. 

.d caused him to reflect. The queen, who remembered The judges decided in favor of the soldier. The king 
% what had been written by Zadig, brought the piece upon | then spoke and said: ‘“ His act, and those of the others, 
~ which his accusation was founded. They joined the |; are noble, yet they do not astonish me; yesterday Zadig 


two parts, which fitted together perfectly, and they then | did that which astonished me. I had for some days 
read the verses as Zadig had composed them. The | disgraced my minister and favorite, Coreb. I complained 




































of him with violence, and all my courtiers assured me I | younger his sister; the elder deserves the thirty thousand 
was too mild, vying with each other in saying every | pieces.” 

imaginable thing against him. I asked of Zadig what Zadig summoned them to appear before him, one 
he thought, and he dared to speak favorably of him. I after the other. He said to the elder: “ Your father is 
have seen examples in history, of men who have given not dead, he is healed of his sickness, and is returned to 
their wealth to recompense an error, of men who have Babylon.” 

yielded their mistress, and of men who have preferred a “‘ God be praised,”’ responded the young man; “but 
mother to the object of their love; but I have neverread the tomb cost me very dear!” 

of a courtier who spoke in favor of a disgraced minister, || Zadig said the same thing afterwards to the younger. 
against whom his sovereign was enraged. I give twenty | « God be praised,” said he; “I will return my father all 
thousand pieces of gold to each of those whose generous | have; but I hope he will leave my sister what I have 
actions have been recited, but I award the cup to Zadig.”’ | given her.” 

“Sire,” said he, “ it is your majesty alone who merits 1 “You shall return nothing,” said Zadig, “ but shall 
the cup; you have performed an action heretofore un-| have the thirty thousand pieces ; it is you who love your 
heard of, since, being a king, you have not been angry || father most.” ° 
with your slave for withstanding your passion.” || There came to the court daily complaints against the 

Men admired both the king and Zadig. The judge | governor of Media, named Irax. He was a person whose 
who had sacrificed his wealth, the lover who had married natural disposition was not bad, but had been corrupted 
his mistress to his friend. the soldier who had preferred | by vanity and indulgence in pleasure. He rarely suffered 
the safety of his mother to that of his betrothed, received | himself to be spoken to, and never to be contradicted. 
the gifts of the monarch—they had their names recorded || Peacocks are not more vain, nor doves more voluptuous 
in the book of the generous; but Zadig had the cup. | than he was; he lived but in a state of false glory and 
This day was consecrated by feasts, even longer than the | false pleasure. Zadig undertook to correct him. 
law required, and the recollection of it is still retained in|, yo sent him, in the name of the king, a music master, 
Asia. ‘ with twelve singers and twenty-four violin-players; a 

The king lost his prime minister; he chose Zadig to | steward, with six cooks and four chamberlains, who were 
fill his place. All the handsome women in Babylon ap- | commanded not to quit him. The order of the king de- 
plauded the choice, for since the foundation of the empire | manded the following plan to be scrupulously observed ; 
there had not been a minister so young. All the cour-|/and behold how the matter ended! The first day, as 
tiers were chagrined; the envious man was seized witha || soon as the voluptuous Irax was awake, the music mas- 
spitting of blood, and his nose swelled prodigiously. ter entered, followed by his singers and violin players ; 
Zadig, having thanked the king and queen, went also in | they sang a song which lasted two hours, and every three 
the fulness of his heart to thank the parrot. ‘minutes the chorus was, ‘What extreme merit! what 

“ Beautiful bird,” said he, “it is thou who hast saved | grace! what grandeur! ah, how contented his highness 
my life—it is thou who hast made me prime minister. | ought to be with himself!” After the conclusion of the 
The horse of his majesty caused me much evil, but thou | song, a chamberlain made a harrangue three-quarters of 
hast done me much good. Behold, then, on what the | an hour in length, in which she expressly praised all the 
destinies of man depend !” good qualities which were wanting to him. The har- 

Zadig caused every one to reverence the sacred power rangue being finished, they conducted him to the table to 
of the laws, but prevented the weight of his dignity from ‘the sound of musical instruments. The dinner lasted 
falling heavy on any. He did not restrain the will of the | three hours; whenever he opened his mouth to speak, 
divan, and allowed each vizier to enjoy his own opinion. || the first chamberlain said, “ He is right.” Hardly had 
When he presided at the tribunal, it was not he who | he pronounced four words, ere the second chamberlain 
judged, it was the law; when that was too severe, he _ exclaimed, “ He is right,” The two other chamberlains 
tempered it with mildness; when it lacked power, his || gave way to loud bursts of laughter at the jokes which 
equity made people suppose they were the laws of Zoro- | Irax uttered, or ought to have uttered. After dinner 
aster. IJtis from Zadig that all nations inherit this great | they repeated the song to him. 
principle, “ that it is better to hazard saving a guilty man, This first day appeared delightful to him; he believed 
than to condemn an innocent one.” He believed laws to | the king of kings honored him according to his merits. 
be made for succoring citizens as well as intimidating | The second day secmed less agreeable ; the third was 
them. His chief talents lay in detecting truth, which all | wearisome; the fourth insupportable ; the fifth a punish- 
men endeavor to hide. In the first days of his adminis- \ ment. At length, wearied with hearing them always 
tration, he put his great talent in practice. A famous | sing,“ Ah! how contented ought his highness to be with 
Babylonian merchant had died in the Indies; he had | himself!” that he was always in the right, and with being 
made his two sons heirs in equal portions, after appor- 1 harrangued every day at the same hour, he wrote to court, 
tioning a marriage dower to his daughter, and left, besides, | begging the king rhat he would deign to recall his cham- 
a sum ef thirty thousand pieces of gold, a) a present to __berlains, his musicians, and his steward; promising at 
that one of his sons who should be judged to love him | the same time to be less vain, and more attentive to his 
most. The elder brother built him a tomb; the second | duties. Thus, although he was less flattered, he became 
added a part of his heritage to the dower of his sister. } more happy; for pleasure never ending, is not pleasure. 
Every one said: “The elder loves his father most, the = There was a great dispute in Babylon, which had 
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endured fifteen years, and had divided the empire into || 


two obstinate sects; the one maintained that the temple | 


THE CROSS BEFORE THE 





CROWN.---LINES. 


Original. 
LINES 


of Myrthra ought never to be entered but with the left | TO A YOUNG LADY, AN ORPHAN, EMBARKING FOR EUROPE TO JOIN 


foot foremost; the other held this custom in abomination, | 
a: . . . } 

and never entered it but with the right fvot first. Every 

one awaited the arrival of the solemn feast-day, to ascer- | 


tain which sect Zadig would favor. The whole universe 
had their eyes upon his two feet, and the city was in agi- 
tation and suspense. Zadig entered the temple by leap- | 


ing in with both feet joined together, and proved after- 1 
wards, by an eloquent discourse, that the God of Heaven | 
and earth is no observer of the person, and attaches no I 
more importance to the right than to the leftfoot. Every | 
one agreed with him, not because he was right, not | 
because it was reasonable, but because he was prime | 
minister. 1 

| 

| 


benefits and distinctions, those who advanced them. In | 
the evening he amused the king and queen. The king | 
said: “ He is a great minister !”” The queen said: “ An || 
amiable minister!’’ and both added: ‘It would have 
been a sad loss had he been hung!” D. S. Re 





Original. 
THE CROSS BEFORE THE CROWN. 


“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.”—-NuMBERS xxiii. 10. 


On, let me die the Christian’s death 


Of triumph and of peace, 
Like him, whea fainter grows my breath, 
Ere it for ever cease— 
Like him, may I possess the power, 
To meet unshrinkingly that hour; 
And bid the world farewell, 
Without a pang, without a fear, 
Without a wish to linger here— 
Assured that “ all is well!” 
Eager to soar from earth away, 
A soul from bondage free— 
To the bright realms of endless day, 
And pure felicity. 
Methinks I hear a still small voice, | 
Responsive to my prayer; 
Approving well my uttered choice, 





The Christian’s end to share : 
And thus to me it kindly saith— 
“If thou would’st die the Christian's death, 
And gain his blest reward ; 
Renounce this world of sin and strife, i] 
And live the Christian’s holy life, | 
Obedient to bis Lord; 
Seek but His smile—fear but His frown, 
Count worldly gain but dross ; 
’Tis meet if thou wilt wear the crown, 
That thou shouldst bear the cross.” \| 
Ww. c. R. 
Penfield, Geo. 
34 
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HER SISTER. 
BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D. D. 

Wuat though the sun hath set upon the shore, 

Where thou hast left so many loving hearts: 
’Tis but a transient gloom that settles o’er 

The bright and beauteous vision, which departs 
Only to dawn more cheerfully again 

Upon thy gentle soul—as, on the morrow, 
That sun will greet thee, rising on the main, 

And scattering, like mist, all pain and sorrow. 


Though from the hearth, where love and peace abide, 
Offspring of Heaven, thou goest—thou wilt meet 
Another hearth-stone, where thy sister sweet 
Will soothe thee as an angel—by her side 
Thou wilt be happy ;—pure affection, there, 
Will hug thee from thy grief, and kiss off every tear! 
The places which now seem so dark and lone, 
Will be all bright with Heaven’s serenest ray ; 
And flowers will bloom, and breathe their fragrance on 
The turf—where every grass-blade seems to say: 
Spirits will meet, and love—when time is done! 
Farewell !—in thy first childhood I have known 
What tender sympathies were thine—and now, 
I feel, that they, with years, have stronger grown. 


Take with thee all my friendship—hear the vow 
My heart breathes forth to Him, whose watchful eye 

Will never close upon thee; be thou blest 
Where’er thou goest—angels from on high, 

Sent to watch o’er thee—take thee to their breast : 
They love the lovely and the good—they hear 

The lonely wish—the silent sob—the prayer. 
Farewell—the winds are freshening, and the night 
Is gathering round :—to-morrow will be bright! 





Original. 
A SKETCH. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD, 


I saw in those dark, timid eyes, 

A flash of noble anger rise, 

I watched the glow of generous shame,— 
How richly to her cheek it came, 

And trembled in “bright tumult” there, 
Beneath the waves of glossy hair! 


I heard a voice, low, girlish, sweet, 
Reprove another's slight deceit, 

And well by that frank voice I knew, 
By her eye’s fire and cheek’s warm hue, 
That now in her fresh, early youth, 

She is a worshipper of Truth. 
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A TALE OF ELIZABETH. 






BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
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CHAPTER II. 





THAT sweet, calm contentment, which pervades the | 


mind, when once satisfied in its yearning after affection, || 
settled upon the heart of the enfeebled Earl, like dew || 
within the leaves of a perishing flower. Never, in his |, 
whole life, bad he been so happy as in that gloomy and i 
darkened chamber. If he slept, there was a bland, | 








tranquil smile for ever playing about his mouth, and in || 
his waking hours he would gaze about on the dark, mas- 
sive furniture, as if he had something of love to bestow 






even on the inanimate witnesses of his contentment. 
There was something delicious and healthy in the! 
repose shed over him, which brought strength to his | 
sick couch, and cheerfulness to his pillow. Elizabeth, | 
too—as if resolute on not being awakened to the painful || 
uncertainty of a dream so fraught with bliss—abandoned || 


herself to a flood of gentle feelings, which, for the time, | 

















held all others in abeyance. 

The old nurse was stili deteined in the invalid’s cham- || 
ber, but only as a matter of propriety; it was Elizabeth's I 
hand that smoothed his pillow—her gentle smile that || 
greeted him when he awoke, and her Jow rich voice that || 


read his favorite authors, or conversed till he was dis- 









i 





posed to sleep again. The old woman was allowed io || 
remain, whole hours together, in the recess of a distant | 
window, engaged in rude worsted work, or gazing abroad | 
upon the ripening foliage in the park, and the half-tamed ] 
deer that sported amid its umbrageous shadows. 

Three weeks went by like a dream; Devonshire had 
left his couch, and as his strength returned, took short || 
walks with the Princess, attended only by her favorite || 
old servitor, Herbert. By degrees their rambles were || 
extended to the park, till, at last, they would spend | 
whole hours together beneath the shadow of an isolated || 
clump of trees, or on some grassy bank, flushed with | 
summer wild flowers, whose fragrance rendered the || 
atmosphere almost as sweet and dreamy as their state | 
of existence. In after years, how often did the Queen } 
Elizabeth turn back to the memory of those few weeks || 
of happiness—to that shady park, and the sweet wild-| 
blossoms, with a thrill of regret, that made her heart | 
throb, and her brow look grief-stricken, beneath its royal || 
diadem. That memory kept one spot for ever green in 
her heart—one fountain open, which gushed up pure | 
waters, when selfishness, vanity and ambition, had poi- | 
soned all the rest. 

“You are sad, to-day,” said Elizabeth, as the two | 
wandered forth one evening, just as the sunset was 
tinging the heavy sward, and the rude old trees, with a) 
hue of russet gold. She smiled as she spoke, and lifted 
her eyes to his face with an expression of deep, womanly 












































* Concluded fiom page 236, | 


N’s vow. 








through his, and moving forward—‘strange that an 
invalid should repine because his health is returning ; at 


|, any other time, my blood would thrill to the touch of this 
| sweet breeze, after even a day’s illness, but now the vigor 
which it imparts only reminds me that I am strong enough 


to return home, and that it is my duty to go.” 

The Princess drew closer to his side, and the smile 
died on her lips. 

“Do not say that,”’ she said, in a low, regretful voice ; 
‘you are yet far from well. Come, let us return to the 
house; I feel as if just awaking from a sweet dream ; 


| there is something too real in this broad sky and the 


dying sunlight.” 

“And yet it is very beautiful,” said Devonshire, lay- 
ing his hand on the small fingers that clasped his arm, 
and looking first into her changing face, then abroad on 
the green park, where the rich twilight lay slumbering in 
wreaths of misty purple amid the heavy foliage. “Let 
us walk forward ; there is one spot that we have not yet 
visited.” 

The color flashed over Elizabeth’s face, for she knew 
well what place he alluded to, and blushed with shame 
at the remembrance of her own ungenerous conduct, but 
she made no objection when the Ear! turned in the same 
direction which they had pursued on the eventful morn- 
ing of the hunt. She was rendered anxious and unhappy 
by his mention of returning home. Most truly she as- 
serted that his words had aroused her from a sweet 
dream—a dream that never again was to settle upon her 
heart. 

“Why should you leave me, Courtney?” she asked, 
anxiously, ‘‘ why should we, of our own free will, cast 
away the happiness which has made the last three weeks 
so precious ? Your words have made me very wretched.” 

“While illness was an apology for remaining by your 
side, there might be little in my becoming an inmate of 
your house, even fur the lynx-eyed minions of the court 
to cavil at; but should we remain together, now that I 
am well enough to loiter beneath these old wees which 
we have both learned to leve so, it were a miracle if we 
meet not both with censure and persecution. Nay, frown 
not, dearest, it is for your sake, not mine, that I would 
be prudent; remember the jealous eyes of Queen Mary 
ure upon your slightest movement.” 

Elizabeth’s lips trembled, and she looked earnestly in 
his face, anxious to learn, by its expression, if he was 
aware how much the Queen’s interest in himself, might 
add to her vigilance. He seemed thoughtful and seri- 
ous, but there was nothing in his face that betrayed a 
knowledge of the Queen’s partiality, and, with the timi- 
dity of a heart that truly and fervently loved, she shrunk 


from naming her fears of a rival. 
Devonshire’s next words were calculated to dissipate 


_ those fears, had they been less vague than they really were. 


They had walked on in silence, till at length he paused 


_ abruptly just beneath the rock where hia first declaration 


of love had been made. The brushwood was yet twisted 


tenderness, that made her own absolutely beautiful. | and trampled where the hounds had rushed through in 


“Tt is strange,” said the Earl, drawing her arm gently || 


pursuit of the stag, and farther on might be seen the rivu- 
let’s bank, torn and broken up, where Devonshire’s 


horse had struggled for a foothold after his fatal leap. 
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The blood rushed over Elizabeth's brow as she recognized 
the spot, but Devonshire leaned against a jutting frag- 
ment of the rock and quietly contemplated the scene. 
“Tt was a perilous fall,” he said, turning with a smile 
to the confused lady, ‘but to what happiness has it not 
led. Here, my Elizabeth—here where I was so chafed 
by your scorn, let me listen again to the precious words | 
that have made my sick chamber a paradise.” 


“ Why should I repeat that to you in words, of which 
every act, feeling and look, bear evidence,” said Eliza- 
beth, her confusion and susp‘cion alike swept away by the | 
voice and manner of her generous lover. ‘ Remember 
what I was when we stood here three weeks ago, and 
look upon me now. Has no change come over me, think | 
you, that I could again return such words as you then | 


spoke with mockery or pride? I believe that in every 
human being’s life, there is a season when the spirit 
within undergoes a transfiguration, partial or complete, 
when the circumstance of a day—a week, or, it may be, 


a year, flashes over the soul, leaving traces therein, pal- | 


pable, and as easily read by the discerning, as the progress | 
of an army through the bosom of a country at rest. The 
heart lives years in moments, when it is first touched | 
by the love of another. Mine has almost reached its | 
maturity within these three short weeks. Would you 
have me say more?” 

Devonshire looked admiringly in her face and felt 
how truly she had spoken, and how very beautiful was 
the change that had indeed fallen upon her lofty spirit. | 
There was no haughty flashing of the eye, or scornful | 
curve on that red lip as in former days. While speak- | 
ing, a generous enthusiasm lighted up her face, but it | 
only left a beautiful glow on her cheeks, and she stood | 
before him, subdued, gentle and loveable, as the most 


his face, far more powerful than language. Ht pressed 
her hand fervently to his lips, and drawing it again 
through his arm, moved forward just as a dark object 
crept round the hill, and approached the old servitor, 
who had been standing beyond earshot, apparently 
absorbed in contemplation of the brooklet where it 
whirled and ruffled round the mass of earth and broken 


| sods which had been cast into its channel by the fall of 


Devonshire’s horse. The strange object proved to be a 
man of diminutive stature, stooping in the shoulders, 
stealthy in his walk, and clad entirely in black velvet, 


| which gave his person the appearance of being much 


smaller than it really was. Old Herbert looked up, and 
gave some indications of the surprise which really pos- 
sessed him at the sight of a stranger stealing through 


| the trees like a timid wild aiimal, terrified by the sight 
of a human being. He drew toward the old man, and 


seemed about to address him; but the moment Devon- 
shire and the Princess came in sight, he turned, hesi- 
tated, and, at last, moved cringingly forward, as if 
afraid, and yet desirous of attracting their notice. 


| “What brings you here, fellow?” said the Earl, 


sternly, for he felt the Lady Elizabeth start and cling to 
his arm, as if terrified by the creature's, strange appear- 


| ance. “ Whence got you liberty to rove at will in this 


domain ?”’ 


|| The strange being made no answer, but fixed his keen 
and exceedingly small black eyes on the lady, while he 


fumbled awkwardly in his doublet, and at length drew 
| forth a packet, bearing the broad seal of England, 
Elizabeth turned pale, and extended her hand to receive 
| the missive ; but the sallow messenger bent low, held it 
forth to the Earl of Devonshire, and again slowly lifting 
his eyes, fixed them on her changing features with a 


lowly peasant-girl on his estate. A generous feeling | bold, unswerving gaze, that, at another time, would 


throbbed at the Earl’s heart as he witnessed these signs | | 
—more gratifying to his proud nature than the most 
honied words that ever fell from a woman's lips. 

“I feel it all—all your condescension and goodness,”’ 
exclaimed the Earl, warmly, “‘ and yet,” he continued, 
with a smile, “I would fain have some token, when | || 
am away—something to convince me that this is not a | 
dream—that I am indeed so honored and blessed.” 

Elizabeth took a small velvet case from her bosom, || 
and drew from thence a glove, richly embroidered, but | 
stiffened and soiled with water. She held it toward 
the Earl, but her hand trembled, and her voice was un- | 
steady. 

“I took it from your grasp when the hand which held 
it was cold, and 1 thétight dead—when I believed that 
you had perished, despising me in your heart. Take it, 
and when Elizabeth Tudor is proven false to the love she 
has pledged, or when you, Devonshire, from fickleness 
or ambition fail to meet that love—return the token. I 
shall understand its language. Then, and not till then, 
the fellow to that glove shall be cast from its resting- 
place near my heart, and that heart will be broken or 
hardened, I know not which.” 





have called forth a severe reprimand. But she was too 
/anxious about the package for remark on the mingled 
| insolence and servility of his bearing ; while he was mark- 


“ing every paiuful expression of her face with his glit- 


tering, snake-like eye, she stood motionless, gazing on 
the well-known seal, her hand dropping heavily by her 


| side, as it had fallen on learning the destination of the 
| package, and her face changing from pale to crimson 


with the rapidity of lightning. 

Devonshire, though less agitated than the lady, seemed, 
nevertheless, sufficiently embarrassed by his situation. 
He glanced irresolutely from the package to the Prin- 
cess, and from her to the strange messenger. 

“ Take those saucy eyes from the lady's face, sirrah,” 
he exclaimed, sternly, on marking the rade scrutiny with 
which the fellow regarded the Princess. “If to deliver 
this package be your sole business with me, withdraw to 
a distance while [ learn its contents.” 

The etrange man bent his eyes to the earth, bowed 
very low, and said in a soft, humble voice— 

“Tam but the messenger from a party of noble gentle- 
men, who await the Earl of Devonshire’s presence at his 


own house. With his, and the noble lady’s permission, 


Devonshire took the glove and placed it in his bosom || I will return as I came.” 


without speaking a word, but there was eloquence in his 








Once more the man lifted those strange, glittering eyes 


dark eyes, and an expression of deep feeling pervaded || to the lady's face. The Earl regarded him with a haughty 

















frown, and seemed about to speak more sternly than 
before, but Elizabeth laid ker hand suddenly on his arm, 
and said in a low, eager whisper— 

“‘ Be cautious; in the name of Heaven, I beseech you, 
not another word. He is Queen Mary’s physician. It 
were far better that you trod a viper to ns earth, than 
that man, silky and humble as he seems.’ | 


‘Compose yourself, dear lady,” said the Earl, taking |; | 
her hand gently witbin his own, as the messenger turned || 
! is not woven with my love of you; but should your faith 


away with a subtle smile beaming over his thin face, for 
he had gathered enough from the lady’s manner, to know | 
that she was terrified by his presence. ‘ Compose your- 
self, and do not look so apprehensive. It were a dis- | 
grace to my knighthood, did the caitiff’s insolence go. 
unrebuked. Mary, herself, could do no less than chas- 


tise the menial who dared to lift his insolent gaze to her | 


' 


maiden and royal sister.” 

“ Alas! I have little to expect from her sisterly love,”’ 
replied Elizabeth, following the diminutive physician | 
with her eyes, as he moved softly toward old Herbert. 


Through her command, my liberty has been curtailed, 
and my life even threatened. I was compelled to seek | 


this retiremeht to avoid the indignities heaped upon || 


me at her court, where I—a King’s daughter—was com- 
pelled to give precedence to persons of inferior rank, | 
thereby taking upon myself the stain of illegitimacy. | 
These things I have suffered. What deeper indignity | 
and sorrow is in store for me, none can tell. Until now, | 


I have born all patiently, but I have become timid as a || 


child since the fate of another has been woven with) 
mine. Believe me, Devonshire, Queen Mary is a fearful 
being!” 

When Elizabeth ceased speaking, she was very pale, 


and her eyes filled with tears. Devonshire strove to || 


comfort her, but she seemed terrified out of her usual || 


firmness; her limbs trembled, and the color came and | 
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be nothing which you may not know.” 





intense feeling: ‘I would say one word before the seal 
is broken. At this moment, your plighted faith and 
honor, as a true knight, bind you to me. I release you 


, from this obligation, and you open that packet as free to 


decide, as if no such being as Elizabeth existed. I can 
but guess at its contents, but if, on reading it, one strug- 
| gle arises in your heart-—if but the shadow of a wish 
jlead you to the higher destiny it may offer, follow that 
wish! I have no hope—no dream of the future, which 


|| give way to the glittering temptation which, I doubt not, 
lies beneath that seal, I am no love-sick maiden to pine 
and die in the sorrows of desertion. I have been very 
happy, and should these pure, sweet feelings be driven 


' 
from my heart by neglect or oppression—a thirst for 


power—vanity—ambition—a thousand strong passions 
may rush in and take their place, but no second love can 


| enter there. Now,” she added, more calmly, “I will 


walk homeward with Herbert, while you learn what 


| brought yon sable caitiff from my sister’s court.” 
“From the cradle, my person has been odious to her. | 


“Nay,” said Devonshire, detaining her, “ there can 
Without farther 
hesitation he tore away the seal, and began to read. A 
dim twilight rendered it difficult to decypher the writing, 
but scarcely had he made himself master of half its mean- 
ing, when the blood rushed over his temples, and he bit 
his lips impatiently, as if dissatisfied and embarrassed. 
Elizabeth remarked this with a degree of pleasure, that 
brought the light again to her eyes, for, though she turned 
away, and strove to occupy herself with other objects, she 
could not forbear now and then casting a look on his face 
while her own was pale and clouded with anxiety. Be- 
fore the Earl had fully perused the document, he re-folded 
it and approached the lady. 

“Tt is a proposal from the Queen’s privy council,” he 
said, hurriedly; “ one that overwhelms me with pain and 
astonishment.” 








| 


went in her cheek, like lightning in a summer cloud. | ‘‘ The Queen, through her counsellors, makes overtures 


“Read the package,” she said more tranquilly, after || which might raise you to her throne; is it not se?” in- 
he had striven, by persuasive words, and every method || quired the Princess, in a voice too calm and steady for 
in his power, to reason her out of what seemed, to him, || | any thing but assumed composure. 

a state of groundless apprehension. “I can guess what|| “Yes,” replied the Earl, hurriedly. “Messengers 
its contents are. Your faith will be put to the trial, | are awaiting an answer at my house. Will you permit 
even earlier than I expected. Read, Devonshire, for if | me to send Herbert ewes to prepare horses? I must 
I mistake not, your choice is now to be made between a} go to these people at once.’ 

reigning Sovereign and a persecuted Princess, whose very ! Elizabeth turned very pale, and was utterly unable to 
birthright is made a question for every vulgar mouth in | find words in which to answer bim, but she bowed, and 
her sister’s kingdom.” | drew herself up with a more stately bearing than she had 

Had any doubt of Devonshire’s ignorance of Mary's | | assumed since the day of the bunt. Herbert went for- 
intentions, with regard to himself, arisen in his compan- | ward to obey the hasty orders gigi@h by the Earl, and the 
ion’s mind, it must have been satisfied by the look of | noble pair walked on in silence. They seemed suddenly 
amazement with which he regarded her as she spoke. te have changed characters; he was restless and exci- 
He seemed bewildered, and perfectly at a loss for the | ted; Elizabeth walked by his side, apparently calm, in 
meaning of ber words, and the strange agitation with | thot ght and feeling, but her face was perfectly white, 
which they were uttered, so unlike the almost masculine | and there was a rigid expression about her mouth which 
self possession which usually marked all her intercourse | told how terribly painful was the state of suspense under 
with the world. With a vague euspicion that the package | which her proud spirit struggled. When they came in 
would explain all, he was about to tear away the seal, | sight of the house, Devonshire saw that his orders had 
when she laid her trembling hand upon it and prevented | been obeyed. His groom was leading forth a couple of 
him. “saddled horses from the stable. 

“One moment!” she said, becoming colorless with 5 “] will take farewell, dear lady, here,” said the Earl, 











pausing beneath a clump of trees that concealed them | 


from observation. ‘ To-morrow I will ride over, or, if 
these people choose to remain my guests, will send you 
word more fully of this matter.” 

He took her hand, but it lay cold within his grasp, 
and even in the waning light, he observed that the face 
she turned toward him wore an expression of smothered 
anguish, such as he hed never witnessed there before. 
For the first time, he suspected the thoughts passing 
through her mind. 

“« Surely,”’ he said, with a degree of earnestness almost 
amounting to reproach, ‘‘ you cannot have deemed me 
so unworthy as to suppose—no, no, you must be aware 
that there can be but one answer to a proposal like this.” 
Elizabeth started, and a faint shiver ran through her 
frame. Devonshire drew her to his side, and smiled as 
he did so. After a moment’s hesitation between respect 
and the aroused affections that gushed up in his noble 
heart, he pressed his lips, for the first time, upon her 
forehead, and murmured, ‘‘ Were Mary Queen of a uni- 
verse, she would fail to win this true heart from its alle- 
giance. So farewell, dear lady; we shall meet again, 
and soon.” 

He was interrupted by a low, chuckling laugh, which 


seemed close by the place where they were standing. || 


They both started and looked anxiously around. No 
living thing was in sight, and after a moment’s thought 
they hurried from the spot, Devonshire exclaiming, ‘‘ Do 


not be apprehensive, lady, it was but the noise of a deer. 


See, Herbert has sent the horses forward ;' farewell once | abroad on a scene beautiful in itself, and connected with 


again, and muy all good angels bless you !” 
Thus making a hurried adieu, Devonshire sprang to | 
his saddle and rode swiftly ic the direction of his own. 


residence. While Elizabeth was yet watching his form | 


as it grew dim amid the shadows of the evening, a 
dark object crept warily from the clump of oaks where | 
she had, a few moments before, stood with the Earl, and 
crouching almost to the earth, glided like an unquiet 
spirit into the depths of the park. 

When she could no longer hear the tramp of her lover’s 
horse, Elizabeth turned to her solitary home—went to 
the chamber which Devonshire had occupied, and casting 
herself on the bed, gave way, for the first time in her 
life, to a passion of tears, which arose more from over 
excitement than from any reasonable cause of sorrow. 

It was two days before Devonshire returned. He 
had resolutely refused all overtures for a union with 
Queen Mary, and when her messengers pressed him for 
some reason which gmight soften the anger of their 
rejected mistress, h idly acknowledged his attach- 
ment to her sister, Elizabeth, though he left thein to 
doubt its favorable return. When the Princess learned 
this noble frankness of her lover, she was filled with | 
anxiety, not only for her own safety, but for his. She | 
was too well acquainted with the cruel nature of her | 
sister, even for a moment, to believe that she would not | 
deal yengeance on those who had thwarted her wishes | 
and wounded her pride, both as a woman and a Queen. 

Weeks went by and brought no event calculated to 
increase or diminish the anxiety of the lovers. Though 
Devonshire had taken up his residence on a small estate | 
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which he owned, in the neighborhood of Elizabeth's 
dwelling, and spent as much of his time with her as the 
usages of society would permit, Mary seemed to over- 
look them both, and when, at last, she summoned 
| Devonshire to London, it was to receive him with 
‘more than her usual favor. She even invited the Lady 
| Elizabeth again to her presence, and those less inti- 

mately acquainted with a nature that knew neither gene- 
‘rosity nor mercy, might have been deluded into a belief 
|| that she had been won to the exercise of those sweet 
‘virtues in behalf of her sister. But Elizabeth was not 
deceived foramoment. She knew that the cruel woman 
only stifled her resentment till she could indulge it without 
fear of retaliation from her subjects, and it required all 
‘her efforts to persuade Devonshire from casting himself 
at the Queen's feet soon after her marriage with Phillip 
| of Spain, and urging her sanction to their union. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was more than a year after the eventful stag-hunt, 
when Elizabeth once more became an inmate of her 
} favorite dwelling. Devonshire had found means to ab- 
|| sent himself from court long enough to pay one brief 
i visit to his estate, and was expected down, for the second 
‘time, on a quiet, summer day, when our story resumes its 
\ interest. 
| The Lady Elizabeth was seated by a window of the 


| chamber which Devonshire had once occupied in her 


|, residence. There was a rich color blooming in her cheek, 


,and her eyes were full of pleasant smiles as she gazed 


| so many sweet associations. The sun was just breaking 
from behind a heap of white, transparent clouds, which 
| floated to and fro over the blue sky, the lovely vestige of 
a shower which had just fallen. A rich, balmy odor 
came up from a thousand wild blossoms, which had given 
| forth their sweetest breath from the nestling-places in 
the green nooks and hillocks of the park, and the old 
oak boughs waved in the sun, glittering with rain-drops, 
and shedding a cool moisture on the grass. It was a 
pleasant scene, and cheerful were the lady’s thoughts as 
she gazed upon it. Another hour and Devonshire would 
be lingering by her side. Never had she so fondly 
anticipated his coming; nearly a year had passed by, 
and they had not met save once, without the formali- 
ties of a court to fill them with inquietude and restraint. 
| She was pondering over the past, and striving to subdue 
her mind to its usual composure, when old Herbert came 
across the lawn, bearing about him marks of excitement 
quite unusual in that aged servitor, who was remarkable 
for a deportment more stiff and formal even than his age 
and place of trust warranted. He had been an attendant 
}of the unfortunate Anna Boleyn, and was admitted to 
more familiar intercourse with her royal daughter, than 
many persons of more equal rank could aspire to. When 
Elizabeth saw him coming toward the house, so different 
to his usual habit, she beckoned him to approach, and 
leaning from the casement, inquired if he had met with 
any evil tidings, and why he appeared so full of pertur- 
bation. The old man only waved his head, and besought 
the lady to admit him to her presence, making signs that 
| he was afraid of being overheard. When summoned to 
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the lady’s chamber, he informed her that he had been, “Think not of me, but ride forth even now, good 
on household matters, down to a village lying midway Herbert; perchance the Earl turned hitherward rather 
between her residence and that of Lord Devonshire, than to his own house. Nay, tarry not a moment!” 
where it was rumored that a body of rebels, headed by Herbert lingered, as if unwilling to leave his mistress, 
one Wyat, had been dispersed, near London, by the at which something of her naturally imperious spirit 
Queen’s troops—that four hundred of the insurgents were _ broke forth. 


already executed, and many persons of noble birth im-|| ‘“ Away! and do my bidding,” she exclaimed, starting 

prisoned as abettors. to her feet, and pointing with her finger to the door. 
“Were any names mentioned?” inquired the lady, “‘ To horse at once! return not till you have seen the 

turning faint with apprehension. | Earl of Devonshire, or can bring tidings of his safety.” 
The old man hesitated, as if unwilling to impart the | The poor old servant was terrified by her stern man- 

evil tidings he had gathered. ‘ner. He hurried to the door, then turning back, sunk 
“I went into a hostelry,” he said, evasively, “ where | on his knees at her feet. 

arefugee from Wyat’s party had halted for refreshment; | ‘I beseech you, lady, let me remain. Who can de- 


it is whispered that the Lady Jane Gray and her brave fend you so faithfully as old Herbert—whom can you trust 
young husband, with many others, have been sent to the so well?” 
block—that Lord Suffolk is in prison, and that warrants “* Alas! no one,” replied Elizabeth, for a moment won 
are out for—for—” to forgetfulness of her orders by the old man’s generous 
The good old man paused abruptly—cast a look full devotion. ‘The very menials of my household are, I 
of trouble and compassion on the pale features of the | misdoubt me, court spies, but fear not, my kind follower ; 
Princess, and burst into tears. ‘“ Say that a warrant is || I will wait your return here. If, as you suppose, a war- 
out for your mistress, Herbert—on/y for her, and she rant is out for my apprehension, I have only to submit. 
will bless you that the news is no worse,” exclaimed | You could in nothing aid me, so depart at once !” 
Elizabeth, rising from her chair and laying her clasped | Saying this, she raised the old servitor from her feet, 
hands on those of the old man; as if her sorrow and hu- | and with a throb of hope, saw him depart from the room. 
mility could change the nature of his tidings. Again she took her station at the window, but no person 
“ Alas!” replied the kind-hearted servant, turning his to have gazed upon her face then, would have believed 
face away from her eager gaze, “ alas, noble lady, there } it the same that had beamed there an hour before. 
is one other name. I would peril the remnant of my With pallid cheeks—a pale brow—and lips trembling 
poor life to prove it otherwisv, but a warrant is out; | with anxiety, she looked forth, her eyes fixed on the 
they are in pursuit of him even now.” | point where Herbert had disappeared, and one band 
Elizabeth gasped for breath; her hands unlocked, | grasping the rude frame-work of the window, till the 
and fell heavily down, and she sallied back as if all blue veins rose clear over its white surface. All at once 
strength had suddenly departed from her limbs. | she started up, uttered a faint cry, and sunk to her chair 
“ Herbert,” she murmured, sinking to a chair, and | again, strengthless as an infant. On the very spot where 
pressing a hand over her eyes, “ Herbert!” | she had last seen old Herbert, appeared a party of horse- 
The old man knelt before his unhappy mistress. After) men. Her heart told her what it was. Even at the 
a few moments, she removed the hand from her eyes. | distance, she recognized the tall form of Lord Devon- 
Though her face was white as marble, she had struggled |! shire, and, at his side, the little uncouth figure of the 
| Queen’s physician. 





hard for composure, and spoke collectedly, 


“ Said you they were in search of my Lord of Devon-|| It is anxiety that makes cowards of us. When certain 
shire, Herbert? How know you this? Where is the || of the worst, we gather up our strength to meet the evil, 
Earl?” } like warriors acquainted with the number of their foe. 


* While I was at the hostelry, lady,” replied Herbert, | When the Princess Elizabeth saw that the object of her 
“he passed by with but one attendant, on his way to the | anxiety was taken captive, she became calm. Herbert, 
estate, and in less than half an hour, another party came || the faithful old servant, was also held in durance by two 
up, inquiring which way he had taken, and boasting that || rough-looking men, who rode pompously on either side 
they had the Queen’s warrant todrag him up to London, his horse, each grasping the good old prisoner’s doublet, 
where he would surely be executed for lending troops } and occasionally giving him a rude shake as if he were a 
and gold to forward the rebellion. The crooked man in dog that had crossed their Elizabeth saw it all 
black, that once brought a letter to my lord from London, | from the window, and turned with suddenly-aroused 
soor after his illness, was of the party, and when some | dignity to meet her rude guests. While they were dis- 
of his companions boasted of having a warrant out against | tributing guards about the house, whispering together, 
you, my lady, the little man saw me, and bade the | and devising plans to entrap their victim, she descended 


trooper hold his peace for a braggart and a liar.” | to the broad stone hall where they were assembled, lean- 
“ And went you not forward to warn the brave Earl?” | ing on the arm of an aged female attendant, and quietly 
inquired Elizabeth, eagerly. took ber station near the huge fireplace, as if prepared 


“ Alas! what could Ido? At first, I did think of it, | for the reception of honored friends. 
but the troops were well mounted and I am but anold|| “ May I inquire,” she said, after a moment, casting a 
man. My mistress was in peril, so I betook me home to } tranquil glance round the confused group, “ by what 
protect her with the strength of one feeble arm.” 1 chance my poor house is honored by so much goodly 
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Brevricss serve up to her grace’s table.” 


* thrust his hand, wit 


company. My Lord of Devonshire, we had expected you || 
earlier in the day.” 
“I did not think to be encumbered with so gallant a || 
retinue,” replied the Earl, casting a glance of haughty ! 
scorn on a bluff, red-faced man, who appeared to be a i 
leader of the party, ‘ but with this fair gentleman's per- | 
mission I will explain—” | 
“We will save your lordship’s breath, and the lady’s | 
patience,” said the man, insolently. ‘‘ These documents 


have a marvellous brief way of explaining themselves.” 


Drawing forth a warrant from his doublet, the man ad- |) 
vanced with a swaggering air to the Princess, and laid 
his broad hand on her shoulder. She neither shrunk |, 
from his touch, nor seemed in the least discomposed by || 
a sight of the warrant. 
“‘ Does that paper authorise the arrest of any person | 
except myself, she inquired mildly.” } 
‘** Your grace, alone, is named,” said the man, some- || 
what awed by ber calm manner of questioning him. I 
“We have another warrant whereby the noble Earl, | 
yonder, is under arrest.” | 
“ Have the goodness, then, to see that those two per- | 
sons withdraw their hoid from my fellower’s doublet,” | 
said Elizabeth, sternly, pointing to the men who guarded 
Herbert. | 
The leader hesitated, and seemed about to refuse her | 
demand. The Lady’ eye kindled. ‘ Obey, sir,” she || 
| 
| 


said, ‘“‘ or show warrant why he is held in durance !”’ 


“Well, well,” said the leader, shrugging his huge | 
shoulders, “ the old chap may go free, providing you will | 
promise not to have any tears or squalling on your own | 
account, but let us take you up to London without raising | 
another rebellion about owr ears, as you have about our || 
gracious Queen Mary’s. Let the stout old knave go, | 
John,” added the bluff speaker, ‘‘ but mind that he gets 
us into no mischief by raising the tenapts about our ears, || 
or any like foolery.” 

The men withdrew their hands, and Herbert stood once || 
more at liberty. 

“‘ Now bestir those withered limbs to some purpose, || 
old man,” exclaimed the officer, taking off his cap and ! 
pacing the hall in all the vulgar glory of his brief power. 
‘Go to the larder and bring forth the venison pastry, || 
that I warrant me is hid) away for thy supper—a few 
rashers of bacon, and some tankards from the cask which || 


moa fat butler drink from—none other; mark, 
not Yo. be cheated with the lambs’ drink that ye 








Herbert looked indigeantly on the pompous speaker, || 
llen smile, into the bosom of 
his douplet, but mo an inch. 

“Go, good Herbert, bring whut they require,” said 
Elizabeth. “ Remember they are the Queen’s officers, 
notwithstanding this lack of courtesy.” 

Herbert moved toward a side door, but with an air 
most unequivocally, demonstrating that he sacrificed his 
own will 9 the wishes of his lady. | 

“Stay a minute, old crony!”’ exclaimed the leader, 
coming from a corner of the hall where he had exchanged 
a few brief whispers with the little man in black, while 
Elizabeth was speaking. ‘‘ One of you fellows summon 
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the butler, while our crusty friend here, shows us the 
house,” he added, turning to his followers. ‘* Our Lord 
of Devonshire was somewhat chary of his welcome; so 
with her grace’s leave, we will house here to-night. It 
will go hard if, in this large mansion, there be not two 
rooms in which these dainty prisoners can be lodged till 
morning.” 

Devonshire had brooked the fellows insolence with 
tolerable composure until now, but forgetful of his posi- 
tion, he started, and put his hand down to where his 
sword should have been. ‘The Queen’s leech saw the 
motion, and burst into a low, chuckling laugh. Both 
Elizabeth and the Earl recognized the sound. It was 
the same which had disturbed them beneath the clump ef 


oaks, more than a year before. It required a powerful 


effort for Devonshire to conquer his indignant wrath, and 
repress an impulse to crush the uncouth being with his 
foot. Elizabeth turned a little paler than before, and 
made a slight motion with her hand, which was intended 
as a caution to the excited nobleman. 

Meantime Herbert moved toward a stair-case leading 
to the upper rooms, with more alacrity than he had 
hitherto evinced. An expression which it seemed diffi- 
cult to account for, shot into his eyes. The Queen’s offi- 
cer mistook it for resentment; burst into a broad, mock- 
ing laugh, and amused himself by urging the old man 
forward with the point of his long sword. 

Herbert was a frank, honest old man, but his youth had 
been spent in King Henry's court, where he had learned 
prudence, and the skill of masking his own purposes. 


| Without any comment on tke ill usage he was receiving, 


he led the officer through several chambers, from which 
escape might seem easy, with apparent cheerfulness ; 
but when they approached the apartment which had once 
been appropriated to the sick Earl, and which, from the 
massive strength of its shutters, and its height from the 
ground, seemed the one best calculated for a prison. He 
passed the door with a nervous kind of haste, and when 
compelled to open it, did so with every appearance ot 
sullen discontent, as if he had been overreached in some 
design. 

“ We have brought you to the spot at last, my old fox, 
have we ?”’ said the officer, exultingly, taking a survey of 
the room. ‘ High windows—only one door. This will 
do. Hollo, there, some of you knaves; come hither and 
barricade these windows,’’ he shouted, going to the head 
of the stair-case. Several of his followers rushed up the 
stairs, to whom he gave some directions, and then ad- 
dressed Herbert again. ‘‘ Come, now,” he said, “ point 
out a safe place for the lady.” 

Herbert led the way through a small anti-room, to the 
sleeping chamber of his mistress. The man, rude as he 
was, seemed to feel something of the respect which filled 
the good servitor’s bosom, on entering the place which 
should have been kept sacred to the royal maiden. 

“Turn that woman out,” he said, observing a female 
attendant moving in the dim lighs. Her grace must lack 
a tiring woman. She will not need one in the tower. 
Now go down and ransack the larder; my men are hun- 
gry as a pack of hounds.” 

While Herbert was thus employed, the Lady Elizabeth 




















remained standing in the hall. Of the twenty persons 
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She was well 


who entered with their leader, some half dozen only re- y aware that the late rebellion was only used as a pretext 


mained, a part regaled themselves in the kitchen, prepa- || 
ratory to the supper, while others were occupied above | 
stairs. Devonshire had made more than one effort to} 





approach the Princess, but the man who hung about him, |. 


asa guard, followed every step so closely that he was | 
obliged to remain passive, or assemble the coarse herd || 
near her person. Louton, the Queen’s leech, still linger | 
ed in the hall, walking up and down, with a cold sinister || 
smile, more full of jeering malice, than it is possible to | 
describe, playing over his small, sallow features. At 
every turn he drew a pace nearer the Princess, and at last | 
planted himself directly before her, fulded his arms, | 
and looked up in her face, mingling something of a leer, || 
with the wicked smile which became absolutely revolting | 
in its expression. ! 
“The humble leech may feast his eyes on those fair | 


| by her revengeful sister, for involving two persons in ruin, 
who had become obnoxious in her eyes, and that there 
"was less hope from the Queen’s clemency, or sense of 
justice, than if both herself and the Earl, had in truth, 
been guilty of treason. 

She knew thatthe Tower was crowded with the highest 
nobility of the land, that the laws of England were used 
but as a vast silent power, under whose shadow, scaffolds 


| stood, reeking with noble and innocent blood, lighted up 
by the death pyres of good men, and that hundreds of 


| human beings were daily offered up as a sacrifice to the 
‘base passions, and narrow bigotry of their rulers. 

It was no wonder that the lady became pale, and that 
_ she trembled for her own life, and for that of one still dear- 
er, when she pondered on these terrible themes. She had 
fallen back in the huge carved chair, oppressed with 


features, at will now—ha—ha—the spurned dog does not thought, and yet all incapable of sleep, when a slight 


always show his teeth. Times have changed since you, 


traitor Jord, rebuked me for daring to lift my eyes from | 
the earth. The leech was overbold, forsooth. But now 
that he has travelled down from London, to kiss this 
dainty hand, it would be but charity to yield the warm 
lips, such things have been done by twilight, beneath a 
canopy of oak boughs—ha, your grace, that is a dainty 
blush—ha—ha—ha—.”’ 

As he finished this mocking speech, the ingrate forcibly | 
seized the lady’s hand, and covered it with kisses, laugh- | 
ing and muttering insolently all the time. 

With the energy of a lion breaking from his toils, 
Devonshire dashed back the man who strove to hold, 
him, and dealt the insolent monster a buffet that laid | 
him for a moment senseless at the Lady Elizabeth's | 
feet. rn 

“Bear him out, if you would not see the base life | 
crushed from his carcass !"’ he exclaimed fiercely to the || 
astonished guard, ‘‘ away with him, or I shall do murder!”’ | 
and spurning the creature with his foot, the nobleman | 
stood pale and trembling with rage, supporting the terri- | 
fied Princess with one hand, and pointing with the other | 
to the hall door. 

The men approached, some to keep guard on the) 
Earl, and others to remove the leech, who gave indi-| 
cations of life, but still lay grovelling on the stone flags. 
As they lifted him up, his face was exposed, it was ashy 
white, and his lips were specked with foam. Devonshire | 
was 30 fiercely angered that he took no heed of the fright- | 
ful appearance, but Elizabeth, though a brave woman, 
shuddered to the heart's core, as those small eyes glared | 
upon her. A dark rim encircled them, and their glitter, 
was like that of a venomous reptile. After a few | 
moments he stood up, folded his arms, and laughed that. 
low, deadly laugh again. 

That night the Lady Elizabeth was a prisoner in her 
chamber, alone and sleepless. Thunders of boisterous | 


mirth now and then came up from the hall, where her 








jailors were carousing, and the tread of a sentinel sounded | 
gloomily from the anti-room. Though ber mind was 
filled with dark forebodings, the royal maiden contem- 





plated her position with a degree of forethought and | 


noise issued from behind the cumbrous drapery of her 
bed. She started to her feet, and uttering a faint cry, 


|| stood gazing on the bed, pale as a marble statue, expecting 


| every instant to see that terrible leech creep forth again 
| to overwhelm her with his dastardly malice. The dra- 
'pery was shaken as if by a current of air, and while she 
| gazed on it with white lips and gleaming eyes, the whole 
| crimson mass was cautiously uplifted, and the face of old 
Herbert looked out upon her. 

“‘ Hist—lady, hist,’”’ he said, laying afinger warningly 
_on his lips, “donot scream again, it isonly your old ser- 
, vant.” 

There was a sound at the door, as of a bolt cautiously 
withdrawn, old Herbert flung himself back, and the cloud 
of velvet drapery, with its golden fringe, dropped with a 
_ loud rustling sound over the whole couch. The crash of 
its heavy bullion tassels, as they fell to the floor, was lost 
|in a shout of merriment, which at that moment, arose 
‘from below. 

“Did you call, lady,” inquired the sentinel, thrusting 
his head cautiously into the room. 

Elizabeth answered, in a faint voice, that she had sum- 
moned no one, and requested him to withdraw. 

“It was a bat screaming in the chimney, I suppose,” 
muttered the man, and after glancing keenly round the 
apartment, he closed the door, secured the bolts, and re- 
sumed his monotonous walk. Again the bedcurtains 
were lifted, and old Herbert stepped out on the floor, look- 
ing somewhat more robust in person than he had appear- 
'\ed in the morning. Without speaking a word, he took 
| bis lady's hand, lifted the “—_ again, and drew her 
after him. 

“Do not speak, ” he whispered “hush! is not that 
the sentine! again?” 

There was a lamp burning in the room, and for the 
space of three minutes the lady stood in the dim crimson 
light, shed through the curtains, breathless and bewilder- 
ed, but silent as death. There was an old portrait hanging 











|| behind the couch, the picture of a female, set in heavy 


frame work of polished oak. After satisfying himself 
that all was still, in the anti-room, Herbert began to fum- 
ble about this picture which flew back into the wall, leav- 
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ing an aperture large enough for the Princess to pass, |! will abandon this desolated land, struggle no longer with 
from her chamber without inconvenience, and with little | my fate, but share your exile.” 
risk of noise. Still the Earl seemed irresolute, and it was not till she 
“ Now tell me where all this tends?” said Elizabeth had urged the injury which might fall on her fame as a 
in a subdued voice, as Herbert led the way through a H woman, should she depart in his company, and had re- 
large room, and began to search about a portrait, corres- | peated again, and again, the confidence which she really 
ponding to the one through which they had just found 1 felt in her own personal safety, that he yielded a reluctant 
egress, “ I have no wish to escape, and if I have followed || consent to depart. ' 
you thus far, it is that I may not be overheard in what I || Without further delay, Herbert flung off his duplicate 
| garments, and began to fasten them over the Earl’s rich 


wish to say.” 
“ But the Earl,” said Herbert, earnestly. attire, explaining his arrangements for escape the while, 


Elizabeth’s eyes flashed light—‘‘ Can he escape ?” she | and occasionally whispering a word of encouragement to 
exclaimed with sudden energy; ‘‘ How, good Herbert, , the pale and suffering lady. She stood by, with pallid 
how ?” || cheeks and trembling lips, till his disguise was complete 

The old man untied his doublet and betrayed a corres- but the anguish throbbing at her heart was too strong for 
ponding one underneath. “That picture opens to the | control. When all was ready, she flung herself on his 
Earl’s room,” he whispered. ‘I have placed two stout |, bosom, forgetful of her pride—station—every thing save 
horses, by the stream, in the park. Those sots below, | the tenderness and pain of that wretched farewell. She 


are half blind, with spiced wines, already.” | felt that he was straining her to his bosom, that his lips 
Elizabeth clasped her hands, and her eyes sparkled | were pressed passionately down upon her forehead, and 
with gratitude. A smile stole over the old man’s face as | that tears were falling like rain-drops over her face. A 
mist came over her senses, and when that cleared away, 


he observed the sudden change. He beckoned with his 
she was standing in the centre of the room alone, her 


hand, and the next minute, she stood before her lover. | P 
: P , ns ridowed for ever—she felt that it 
“T will go and draw off the sentinel,” muttered the heart desolated, and widowed for ever—she felt th 
| was for ever. 


kind old man, as he closed the panel after his mistress. | ; : 
raed yar hags ‘ » indie ms will 2 a sad parting.” And || Devonshire followed the directions of his humble friend, 
wilh Ghehe Bom wet but feebly expressed the aE || melancholy, and as one ina dream. The agitation which 
delicacy which made him risk every thing, rather than || overwhelmed him, perheps, sided in his escape, for his 
ieee detest ancenald sale Us Ge ie wea I step was unsteady and feeble as that of an aged man. 

a i | The hall was still thronged with rioters, but some lay 


) ; > 3Ww by |, } : 
Herbert stole down to the hall. The revellers were Y | outstretched on the stone floor, overcome with wine, 


this time so overcome with strong potations, that he | ; - : 
‘ & pot re: | while others slumbered with their faces downward, and 


i ; %. Maa oe , 
ede ay in cig Hr of wi dei armel o he band fw tl ep op 
’ A ’ y | 

throwing a portion of the hall in deep shadow, he boldly | sepuattinesnc- tigen ys stan allkidn annie: canine ‘ 
presented himself (flask in hand) before the sentinel who | ler ante eplabeienel ye ns be 
cumaiah Ven inaoeine wo Eeventinve dian The \ One man sat alone at the extreme erd of the board; his 
man received him somewhat suspiciously at first, but the || marine — epee by oo. iim ane sharp, 
\ ain Sati eaten oe Ue tet oa Hl aI pointed chin rested on his clenched hands, while his 
wine provec 8 1 yor, and Herbert || : 
nh 8 posal. hay Aes beet the echex ( eyes wandered restlessly from object to object. Jt was the 
any noise from within that might arouse attention. | Qasow's leoch. . Ho bad ensted.ne wine, and wes dem 


E ? | ken only with his own evil passions. He looked vaguely 
When Herbert again sought the Te he found the || on the disguised nobleman as he entered the hall, but in 
Earl painfully agitated, while Elizabeth stood before | 


him in tears. She was speaking in a low earnest whis- || 
per, her eloquent face lifted to his, and her hands clasped 


‘their drunken wassail amid empty wine-cups, tankards 


the dimness, mistook him for old Herbert. 
“* Hillo—call that fellow back—we want wine—wine, 
; : more wine,” brawled the leading officer, rising unsteadily 
and wound together in the energy of feelings she was | from his seat, and throwing his arms wildly about, “ho, 
compelled to suppress. |there. Zounds, he has gone! Let me but lay hands on 
“Urge me not,—cease, I entreat you!” said the Earl, |) jim and I will—I will—” 
in a low tremulous whisper, “1 cannot leave you to the | Staggering a few paces toward the door where the 
power of these men.’ fugitive had disappeared, the fellow sat down again, and 


“My Lord,” said old servitor, “the Princess is l waved hic head in a mysterious and consequential mun- 
safe, they dare not touch a tress of that sacred head. The | ner, which the little man in black regarded with a smile 


people would defend her, even against their Queen. She | of hitter contempt. 


may suffer imprisonment—nothing more—but for your | « Hist, hist; the horses are this way,” said Herbert, 
naplp to remain is death. r ; | gliding up to the fugitive, as he found shelter beneath 
Nay, good Hasbaghery CRP, and must be tried || the clump of oaks, connected with so many sweet re- 

by my posse, aid Devonshire. ‘ |, membrances. The Earl paused a moment, dashed his 
“Alas!” said Elizabeth, “is not the soil of England | hand across his eyes, and followed the old man in silence. 





now red with innocent blood—cast not aside this last | 
chance of safety, Devonshire, go abroad but for one year, | 
and at the end of that time, should return be unsafe, | 

35 


“God bless you, my lord. God bless and speed you,” 
said Herbert, fervently, as the Earl bent from his saddle 





, and wrung the hand which had held kis stirrup; “ ride 


it 











cautiously the first league, then put the horse to his 
speed, and he will bear you half way to the coast before 
the knaves, up yonder, shake off their debauch.” 


Six months went by, and the scene of our story changes | li 


toa room in Queen Mary’s palace. It was night, and 
the rays of a small, brazen lamp, fed by some chemical | 
compound that emitted a strong, spicy odor through the | 
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\| frame. 
|| heart.” 
| “Ho!” exclaimed the priest, and a smile of quiet 
'| meaning stole over his face. “I thought you were not a 
|; man to lavish gold and deal out precious nostrums for 
Now we under- 


“TI would rather plant a dagger in my own 


the love of country or mother church. 
|| stand each other. This Devonshire—” 
“‘ Has crossed my path every where—trod upon me— 


room, were multiplied and dened by the reflection of | | buffeted me to the earth—nay, spurned me with his foot 


various bottles filled with colored fluids, and ranged on 
a shelf over the fireplace. 
corner, of black oak, with curiously-twisted legs, wreath- 
ed together half way down, in a sort of pedestal, and 
branching out in the form of three serpents, with curving 
necks, and heads hideously life-like, which seemed stri- |, 
ving to disentangle themselves, and creep over the floor. 
On this table lay a crucible, a crystal mask, and a quantity || 
of dried herbs. A thick cloud of unpleasant vapor, hung 
over a neighboring furnace, where a few embers smoul- | 
dered, which now and then flashed up in a slender flame, | 
kindling the red atmosphere to a lurid glare. At such || 
times the faces of two human beings seated beneath the | 
lamp, were revealed with frightful distinctness. They 
seemed like twin fiends, holding evil counsel together. 


One was the Queen's leech, who sat crouching on a low || i 


stool, his body bent forward, and his elbows resting on 
his knees. His companion was a slight, ill-favored || 
looking man, habited in the garments of an Ecclesi- | 
astic. His eyes wandered restlessly beneath the keen || 


glance with which Louton regarded him, and he shuf- 


fled his feet about on the floor as if anxious to termi-| 


nate a conversation that had alread lasted half an 
hour. 

“T tell you,” said the leech, in a cautious under tone, 
“there is no time to de lost. The Queen cannot live a 
month. The Lady Elizabeth has become more popular | 


with the people than ever, since her long imprisonment, | 


and the triumphant vindication of her innocence in the | 
Wyat affair. 
and is raising forces to oppose this offspring of King 
Harry's spurious marriage. France will remain neu- | 
tral, or urge the claims of Mary Stuart, the Dauphiness; 


every thing abroad looks fair for our cause, and if we | 
but weaken her strength here, all may go well with | 


England and the Holy Church.” 


“ But what has the life or death of an exile Earl to do || 


with these mighty plans?” inquired the priest, for the 
first time looking full at the leech. 

“ Every thing—every thing !’’ replied the other, in a 
shrill, eager whisper. “I tell you, Sir Prior, if this 


” 


haughty woman once sets her foot on the throne of Eng- | 


land, the Earl of Devonshire will most certainly share 
her state to trample us under his foot. 
tant at heart—as wily and uncompromising a reformer, 
as the Princess herself.” 

“ But why not mix the drug for Elizabeth herself,” 
said the priest, quietly. 
Queen's leech sent as a special grace.” 

“ No, no, I could not’ do it!” exclaimed the leech, | 


A small table stood in one |; 


Philip is informed of his Queen’s danger, | 


He is a Protes- || 


“ She may - taken ill, and the | 


i |—ay, and in her presence!” shrieked the pale leech, 
‘in a voice sharp and almost hissing with stifled rage. 
| “And you would serve the Holy Church and find re- 
| venge at the same time,” resumed the priest, softly. 

“ The crushed serpent can hoard his venom so long as 
| there is life,” replied Louton, more quietly. “I have 
‘told all now; he shall die without seeing her, though I 
am compelled to cross the waters to work the deed with 
this hand.” 

“It needs not that,” said the priest, musingly. ‘Give 
| me the liquid you spoke of. There is a man, even now, in 

| the Earl’s household, beyond the seas, who will administer 
‘it with due caution, for less than the promised gold ; be 
| speedy, and get the drug. I will find a messenger.” 
! “Tt is here,” whispered the leech, searching in the 
|bosom of his sable doublet. Drawing forth a small 
‘| erystal flask, spotted with gold, and looking cautiously 
|| round the dim apartment, he placed it in the priest’s 
“extended hand. 
“Ts it sure?” muttered the moak. 
! “‘ Deadly as a serpent’s venom,” 
| “ And now,” said the priest, grasping the flask closely 








was the reply. 


| in his palm, while a strange smile gleamed over his face 
as he bent forward toward the leech, “and now, fair 
| leech, have no fear that these precious drops will not 
| sweeten the Earl’s night draught, and speedily, too. That 
you may be more certain of revenge, let me whisper a 
state secret in yourear. Should her Queen’s grace be 
| taken from this people, as you predict, King Philip, 
instead of urging war against the Lady Elizabeth, will 
aspire to her throne, as he has shared that of our most 
gracious Sovereign. This Devonshire might stand in the 
way of such design, therefore, he dies. Ha! good 
Louton, is the news sudden, that you turn s@& pale? 
But good night; be content that revenge is at hand.” 
With these words the friar stole gently from the room. 

| The leech sat several minutes gazing vacantly on the 


| 


| floor, motionless, and apparently overwhelmed with a 
|| flood of new and harrowing thoughts. At last a strange, 
| wicked expression stole over his face, and rising to his 

feet, he went to the table, pow a little of the dried 
|| herbs in his palm, and proceeded to mingle them in the 
crucible with a clear liquid, which he poured from a 
bottle taken from over the fireplace. 

“Fool!” he muttered, stirring up the embers, and 
placing the crucible on the furnace, “ fool! does be think 
' I can distil no drops to sweeten a wedding posset for 
_ King Philip, also ?—fool !” 

For more than three hours the furnace sent its red 
| glare through that gloomy apartment. During all that 
‘time the leech cowered to his seat again, listening to the 


starting back, and then slowly resuming his position, || simmering noise which arose from the crucible, as if it 
At length, just as the grey of 


while a perceptible shudder crept through his crouching '! had been delicious music. 
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morning broke faintly into the room, he arose, lifted the 
crucible, and began to stir the fire with a bar of slen- 
der iron. It might have been that his hand was tremu- 
lous from want of rest, or that he became dizzy from the 
fumes of that poisonous decoction, for it sent forth a 
sweet, sickneing odor, that would have enervated a much 
stronger man. All at once he reeled, and the crucible 
shook in his hand so violently, that half its contents fell 
upon the embers. Instantly a clear flame of exceeding 
brilliancy shot up to the roof; a dim, purplish smoke 
filled the room, and when that rolled away, the morn- 
ing light fell on the leech. He was outstretched upon 
the floor, with his thin, white face turned upwards, and 
a slight froth still increasing on his blue lips; his fingers 
worked—there was a faint motion of the limbs, and the 
sunrise poured gently through the narrow casement over 
his dead body. 


Mary the cruel was dead, and Elizabeth stood within 
the palace of her ancestors. The voice of a whole nation 
went up to do her homage, and she was surrounded by 
the wise, the brave, and the noble of her kingdom. 
Royalty, magnificence, power, youth—cevery thing that 
could gratify a lofty mind, was hers, and yet there was 
a shadow on her heart that nothing could disperse. 


I Original. 


H 
| BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
1} 
\ 
| A’ poet should be conversant with God 

In all His works. For, from the untrodden cliff 
|| Where fiery Andes mocks the driven cloud— 


| " . 
| To the obscurest mass, which arctic storms 


| 
] THE POET’S BOOKS. 
| 


' Deny an efflorescence—from the roar 
| Of the wild rainbow-cinctur’d cataract, 
To the slight ripple of the loneliest lake, 
_ All speak of Him. 
Choose not the ponderous tomes, 
Where Science wastes away the vil of life, 
And early hoary, seeks the voiceless tomb, 
Its lesson still unlearn’d; nor lose thyself 
| In the entangling lore of many lands, 
Until thy mother tongue seem strange to thee. 
| Much knowledge is much toil, and hath no end. 
| But come thou forth, amid the breeze-swept trees, 
| And learn their language. Ask the peaceful vales, 
| Where roam the herds, or where the reaper plies 
| His busy sickle—ask the solemn sea, 





| With all its foaming wilderness of waves 


That one loved being, without whom her grandeur | 
seemed a mockery, was still absent in a foreign land. | And eepeels thes these 
~~ 


Old Herbert had been sent to him weeks before, and as | 


|, To spread their many volumes out for thee, 


on every changeful leaf, 





yet, no tidings of Earl or servitor reached the court. 


Elizabeth was seated one night alone in her closet, | 


weary with the cares of state, and pondering on past scenes | , , : 
. : po goer | Such dnswer as its healing essence yields. 


she soccpmeaer Talk with the fire-fly, as it gilds the eve— 


with a thrill of recollection that made he 
her heart throb. Thoughts of a meeting that was to | 
endow that one beloved object with a portion of her | 


grandeur filled her devoted and proud bosom, when old |, 


Herbert entered the closet and stood before her. The 
Queen sat speechless in her chair, for she read all in 
the old man’s grief-worn features. He drew a package 
from his bosom, unfolded it, and laid a single glove upon 
the table. 

“I found it lying against his heart when they were 
shrouding him for the grave,” said the old servant, bis 
eyes filling with tears at the sad recollection. 

The Queen fixed her heavy eyes on the glove, an ashy 
paleness came to her face, and her forehead contracted 
with intense agony beneath its glittering coronet. She 
neither spoke, nor was aware when the old servitor left 
her presence, though he had knelt by her side pleading 
with her to be comforted, till his voice was choked with 
grief and terror. - 

Three days after this agonizing scene, Elizabeth stood 
before her people a changed woman, and years efter, 
when her corse lay, surrounded by all the royal trappings 


_Jehovah’s name. 
Question the rough-leafed herb, 
That lines the simpler’s scrip, nor scorn to heed 


And catch the murmur of the waving boughs, 
Where hides the slumbering nest. 


List when the Night, 
| That dark-rob’d queen, disbands the muffled stars, 
And to the young ear of the trembling dawn 
Uttereth the Maker’s name. And when the Day 
Casts all its deeds into grey Twilight's lap, 
| And weary, sinking in oblivion’s sleep, 
Doth wail the judgment—be thou there, to take 
| The burden of true wisdom on thy harp, 
| And teach another age. 
So shalt theu be 

| Remember’d from thine ashes—if thy book 

Was glorious Nature, and thy teacher—God ! 

And thy heart’s creed, such Poesy, as makes 
| Virtue more lovely—such a hymn as they 

Who lead the eternal choir of seraphim, 
Might set to music. 


Hartford, Conn. 





of the grave, in that very palace, these who opened her 


cabinet, found one secret drawer, in which lay a solitary 


glove, the embroidery faded by time, and the seed pearls | 


dim, as if long ago they had been drenched with water. 
It was cast forth and swept away among other glittering 
fragments of the wardrobe, but no one guessed how deeply 
the fate of that extraordinary woman was woven with a 
thing thus carelessly regarded. 





| 


| 

Original. 

| CHARITY. 

| — 

“ Nay, thank me not!” the kind one said, 
“Tis to myself L ‘ve given! 

Each friendly deed like this, I make 

} 

| 


””? 


A stepping-stone to Heaven! 
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Original. 


THE PRICE OFA HEART.* 
a= 1! 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Tue probationary six months had nearly expired, and | 
already Mrs. Liston began to busy her active mind about | 
Charlotte’s wedding day and dress, and the degree of 
ceremony to be observed on the great occasion. It was 
after she had consumed almost an entire morning in con- | 
sultation upon the subject with Charlotte,—who was very 
unwillingly made a party to the discussion, since her | 
thoughts were dwelling constantly upon the more essen- || 
tial features of the marriage tie,—that she thought proper, 
at dinner, to broach the subject to Mr. Liston, and to re- 
mind him how near it was to the expiration of the time | 
he had desired the marriage to be delayed, and of the 
propriety of making some definite arrangements respec- | 
ting it. Charlotte blushed deeply at her mother’s abrupt | 
remarks, and cast down hereyes; but her feelings, looks, 
and all were instantaneously changed, when her father, in 
reply, said in a low, sad tone, with a shake of his head— 

““We may have no marriage for a long time yet, Mrs. 


Liston.” 

Charlotte dropped her knife and gazed steadfastly in_ 
his face, suddenly and with alarm, saying, 

“Charles is well 7” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Liston, “I saw him but about an 
hour ago. Don’t be agitated. I am troubled, as you see, 
but the result may prove suspicion to have been unfoun- 
ded. I must leave you thus hestily, and may not be at 
home to tea. Be cheerful—I hope all may be well yet,”’ 

With these vague hints at some impending evil, Mr. 
Liston left his family, who remained for some minutes 
mute with astonishment. It was manifest that he had 
wished to prepare their minds for distressing news, 
which he was unwilling to communicate at once. The 
afternoon was spent by the mother and daughter in ear- | 
nest and painful converse upon the uncertain grief which || 
overshadowed them. Mr, Liston’s words were suscep- 
tible of a variety of interpretations. Elliston might have | 
been unfortunate in business—or Mr. Liston himself— 
and, again, the horrid thought crossed Charlotte’s mind, 
that something might have been charged against her 
lover—something to tarnish his fame—his honor ; not |, 


that for a moment she could believe him guilty of the | 


slightest dereliction—but in the involvements of business, 
circumsta :ces might have appeared to criminate him. | 
The afternoon passed in this distressing anxiety; and 


F A HEART. 


|| and wept at his haggard looks, as she took his trembling 
| hand. 


“ Dear father, what is it—let us sympathise with you— 
let us know your grief ?”’ 

“‘ Sympathise with me, my child,” he replied, kissing 
her forehead, in the saddest tones she had ever heard 
him utter,—‘‘ You must suffer with me—you must sorrow 
with me, and bitter sorrow it will be. All day I have 
been unravelling a scheme in which my credit has been 
used to bolster up an insane and cursed speculation. The 
three firms with whom I have dealt most largely, and 
in whom I reposed the utmost confidence, have been the 
conspirators. Their speculations have preved rotten to 
the core. Theyhave staked millions upon them; they are 
bankrupts—and I am on their paper to such an extent, 
and am otherwise so involved with them in the regular 
channels of business, that every dollar I own must go— 
yes, every dollar, to pay their deficits—‘‘ Oh! God,” 
he cried fervently, starting from his chair, and rapidly 
pacing the room, “would that our merchants would 
mark more distinctly in their minds the line between 
honesty and dishonesty! This rushing headlong into 
business on borrowed capital, and far exceeding that 
capital in the amount of their business—this grasping at 
sudden wealth, by means of the thousand temptations to 


| speculation thrown in their paths—this using of friends 


to further mad projects that may ruin friends and all— 
it is not honest—it is not honest—and it has ruined me— 
ruined me!’ He sank again into his seat, and his eye 
fell on his daughter, who still knelt by his chair, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

“ And you, my Charlotte, you are doubly ruined—Ellis- 
ton’s gains were deposited with me—and all is gone—he 
has lost all too; I, by these false friends, have beggared 
him!” The honest, suffering man covered his face with 
his hands. Charlotte tried to soothe him. Forgetful of 
herself, she employed every endearing stratagem that love 
could suggest, to beguile his thoughts from the dreadful 
subject of their contemplation, and calm his agitated feel- 
ings; and when, after a half-hour he smiled placidly 
upon her and bad her good night, her joy that she had 
succeeded, dispelled for the time, every cloud with which 
reflection upon their reverses might have overshadowed 
her innocent heart. 

Mrs, Liston slept not a wink that night. Her mind 
was filled with plots and conspiracies to make the best 
of the destruction which threatened them. For, to her, 
poverty and loss of station were destruction, or even 


sure enough, Mr. Liston did nat come home to tea—a Falenin Dante nothing would she have so shrunk with 


most unusual thing. 

“ But Charles, will soon be here, to cheer us, and to) 
explain all,”—thought Charlotte. But, hour after hour | 
of the evening slowly departed and brought no lover, no 
father. Suspense had now become agony. It was late 
into the night, when, pale and agitated, scarcely himself, | 
in the confusion of his mind, his misery, and the conflict 
of his feelings, Mr. Liston returned. Both wife and 
daughter hastened to him. He threw himself into a 
chair, and called for wine. Charlotte knelt by his side | 


—_— 
i 


* Concluded from page MG 


| 





horror, as from the very fate which seemed her doom. 
She had married for wealth and station—to be deprived 
of them was to be inearthed alive; and some means were 
+o be devised to seoure for herself the position in society 
to which she had been accustomed. No matter what 
the sacrifice—the end was to be attained. She cared 
comparatively little for the views Mr. Liston might en- 


_ tertain of her conduct, whether success should attend her 


endeavors or no. He would be unable longer to assist 
her—to supply her with luxuries—and he had sunk 


| at once into a nullity. At breakfast, the next morning, 
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THE PRICE OF A HEART. 


Mr. features bore evidence that to him too, the 
night had been one of sleeplessness—and he soon left the 
house. He had no sooner gone, than Mrs. Liston array- 
ed herself for a walk, and hurried to the residence of 
Miss Phoebe Marsh, the maiden aunt of Mr. Philip Lau- 
rens Cordis, a woman very like herself, and bent on the 
union of her favorite nephew to Charlotte Liston. She 
Liston’s most intimate friend, and advi- 


Listons’s 


was, too, Mrs. 
ser. We leave them together; where they remained, 
talking, both at a time, in mysterious whispers, for four 
mortal hours. 

Charlotte could not fully appreciate the state of things. 
Young, loving and beloved, suffering as yet no evil, she | 
could only regard the future with an indefinable dread, 
that had nothing in it of immediate suffering. But she 
had not seen Charles for-nearly two whole days! That | 
was grief greater than all. She jumped for joy, how- 
ever, in the course of the forenoon, when she received a 
note from him, of a few lines, hastily written, begging her 
not to think that he had forgotten her, but, to attribute his 
absence to the absorbing and perplexing duties attendant 
upon the endeavor to ascertain precisely their position, 
and to settle up their affairs. Mrs. Liston returned from 
her walk with a sombre countenance, but calm and col- 
lected, and did not utter a word to Charlotte of her feel- 
ings in regard to their calamity, or even advert to it. 
Mr. Liston came home to dinner, and scarcely uttered a 
syllable as he hastily swallowed it, and was away again. 
It was a long, tedious afternoon to Charlotte, as she sat 
musing in her chamber alone. Supper brought no 
father—and again, no lover appeared in the evening, 
to cheer her loneliness. She began to feel sorrowful 
indeed. 

Mr. Liston could not pour out his feelings into that 
bosom, which should have been his comforter and sup- 
port; for Mrs. Liston’s advice would have been based 
on cold, calculating, selfish policy; perhaps bordering on 
dishonesty ; and he would not depress the buoyant mind 
of his child, by making her the recipient of his continual 
and increasing griefs. He was compelled to smother the 
flame within himself, and the very light of heaven became 
hateful to him. 
had at first surmised; and with an honesty, incumbent 
on all, but so rare at the present day, that it is rewarded 
with urns, and services of plate, he gave up every thing 
to pay the debts of false, deceitful and dishonorable 
friends—false, deceitful, and dishonorable, in that they 
had turned from the legitimate sources of business, and 
in the hope of millions at a throw, had lost! and drawn 
into the vortex of their ruin, those who had trusted in 
their honor, and their straight forward dealings. 


In the meantime, Elliston visited Charlotte ; but leas | 
frequently than before, for almost every hour was em- 
ployed in attention to the wreck of his affairs. They | 
conversed freely, at such times, of the necessary postpone- | 
ment of their union, and Elliston seemed to look with 
foreboding upon the chances that they should ever be 
united. Charlotte, however, preserved her elasticity of 
spirits and endeavored to cheer him; but she only par- | 
tially succeeded. A month thus passed ; and Charlotte | 


All he had possessed was gone, as he || 
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He 


seemed sometimes to be 


the common greetings of the day. was in a con- 
tinual fever of agitation. He 
almost wandering in mind; and his unmerited sufferings 
were evidently exerting the sad effect, to make him mis- 
anthropic and morose. He permitted no unnecessary 
delay, in the mean time, in the final settlement of affairs ; 
and it was not long before house, furniture, carriages and 
horses were sold under the hammer of the auctioneer, and 
the family, with the few hundred dollars, which, after 
the last debt had been fully liquidated, were fortunately 


left for their immediate wants, were bestowed in compa- 


ratively humble lodgings. 
We have said that the cold hearted Mrs. Liston had 
early devised a scheme to restore herself to the station 


of which Mr. Liston’s failure had deprived her. It was 
no less a heartless than a daring one; and to be success- 
ful, was to be warily accomplished. The reader may 
have surmised it; for it was to induce Charlotte, upon 
false grounds and representations, to abandon Elliston, 
and to receive the once rejected Cordis. But Mrs. Lis- 
ton was competent to conduct it to a prosperous issue, 


She 


did not commence her assaults early; previous to the 


if it could be done by any being on the broad earth. 


surrender of their house, she had only drawn Charlotte's 
attention to her father’s condition, by sorrowful exclama- 
tions, as “ Your poor father! he knows not what to do!” 
**Oh, Charlotte, how dreadfully your dear father looked 
to-day !’’ and the like; endeavoring to centre her daugh- 
ter’s mind upon that one thought—the misery of her 
parent. But when they had exchanged roominess and 
freedom for the confinement of lodgings, she made more 
regular advances. Mr. Liston, by his conduct, much 
assisted her. He did not really repel the testimonials 
of Charlotte’s affection, but they did not seem to render 
the gratification they had bestowed in former days; and 
he was totally silent upon their prospects and situation ; 
save that now and then, he would burst out with a heart- 
rending exclamation, that something must be done—that 
his little store would be exhausted before the year had 
half expired—and that he was too old to begin the world 
anew ! 

In the cautious conversations held by Mrs. Liston with 


her daughter, she was net long in arriving at an essential 


| point of progress—the impressing of an intense convic- 


tion on Charlotte’s mind, that it was her duty to devote 
all her powers to the support of that parent who had 
reared her to womanhood. Once rendered satisfied that 
such a course was a demand of the most imperious duty, 
it engrossed every faculty. 


“ What shall I do, mother?” was her constant question. 


|“ What can I do? My dear, dear father! I would yield 


up every thing for him—I would go any where—do 
any thing! Advise me—advise me! Shall I take a 
school—go cut as governess—puint—give music lessons— 
what?” 

To every suggestion of this nature, Mrs. Liston skil- 
fully interposed such objections, as seemed to render 
any plan of the kind foolish or unworthy. Yet “ her poor 
father’ was still harped upon; and indeed, Mr. Liston 
had become an object of pity. His looks were haggard, 


had scarcely spoken to her father, more than mnqneheng? i “his step infirm, and his mind in a painful state of constant 
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foreboding. 
we coming to! When shall we begin to starve!’’ 
Charlotte’s days were as miserable as his own. 


Oftener than ever, he exclaimed “ what are || 


THE PRICE OF A HEART. 


Mrs. Liston sighed, and forced two or three minute 
Charlotte stood, frozen with horror. 
She | || She could not but gather vague images of the truth—and 


| tears into her eyes. 


preyed him to unbosom himself to her, and consult with | | they palsied every faculty of her mind; she gasped, tot- 


her. She suggested to him too, the plans she communi- 
cated to her mother; but he gave her no encouragement. 
“Something of more consequence than any thing of this 
kind is necessary to save us, my child!” said he, in reply 


to her one afternoon. He simply referred to the inade- 


quacy of her exertions to yield them all a support; but | 
Mrs. Liston was present and heard the remark. Upon it | 


her fabric was to be reared. 
She entered her daughter’s room the next morning, 


and found her with her head buried in the bed clothes, |! 


weeping violently. It was the very state of mind most 
desired. 

“« My dear Charlotte, are you ill?” 
deep concern. 

‘Til in heart, mother: Here am I, convinced that I 
ought to do something for our support. I have health— 
strength—determination ; and yet day after day passes, 
and every plan I suggest seems futile.” 

“Tt is a sad state of things indeed. Your poor father, 
I fear, will speedily be in his grave, if he cannot soon see 


the prospect of relief from the absolute beggary which || 


stares us in the face.” 


“ He will indeed!” cried Charlotte, in agony, starting 
up; “I cannot bear the thought! name something, mother 
—something!—I care not what,—to save him, and I 
am ready to undertake it. But oh, devise something— 
something !”’ 

“ You feel, don’t you, my Charlotte, that a child’s duty 
to an unfortunate parent is imperative above all others— 


that heaven and public opinion both declare it to be so?” | 


“Yes, mother, yes!” 
“You have made great professions, my child. But || 


were a sacrifice really to be required of you—one that | 


would inevitably raise your father above the fear of want 


and suffering, and bring peace to his grey hairs—in such | 
an event, when your duty to your father could be fully || 


accomplished, I fear you would shrink.” 
Charlotte turned deadly pale. She did not surmise | 
the announcement that her mother was about to make, 


| tered, and would have fallen, had not her mother caught 
| her, laid her upon her bed, bathed her forehead in cologne, 
and left her, hoping that she might be restored by an 
hour’s rest. 

That same afternoon, Elliston, who had become a clerk 
in a wholesale establishment, upon a moderate salary, 
| received a note of the following purport: 


|| Mr. Evtisron:—Permit me, a mutual friend of yourself and 


she asked, as if in| 


' the Liston family, to offer a word of counsel. The reverses Mr. 
Liston, and yourself, have both experienced, command the sym- 
pathy of all who know you. They have occurred at a most un- 
fortunate period, when your happiness was about to be consum- 
mated by a union with his child. That union, you must feel, is 
| now impossible, at least for a long period, when the circumstan- 
ces of the family are considered. Some days since, a proposi- 
tion of marriage with Miss Charlotte was made to Mr. Liston, 
by a rich young gentleman, under the supposition, it is to be 


{| omen’, that you had resigned all pretensions to her hand. 
! 


1 his great distress in regard to pecuniary matters, he would 
eagerly, as I have the means of knowing, entertain the offer, es- 
pecially as a guaranty is made to secure to him sufficient per 
annum during his life, to support him handsomely, but he is fet- 
tered by the knowledge that your engagement still exists. Miss 
Chariotte has but lately been apprised of the offer, and, I have 
reason to think, feels it incumbent upon her to sacrifice feeling 

|| to the welfare of her father; but she too is placed in an unwel- 
come dilemma. I make this statement, that you may know how 
to govern yourself. Let me assure you, this is from— 


1] A SINCERE FRIEND, 


| Elliston was amazed—confounded. It was all very 
plausible. True, it seemed very inconsistent with Mr. 

Liston’s high-mindedness, to be guilty of such a resource 
, for support; but then he knew that misery works great 
|| changes, and that Mr. Liston had certainly changed 
much. But Charlotte—that she should think to desert 
him !—him, whom she had loved so well—with whom 
| he had enjoyed so many hours of delightful confidence, 
1 mingling hearts, and souls in the sweetest of all commu- 
jnion! But how deeply she loved her father he well 
knew—and he could imagine to what a state of mind 
the constant sight of his misery might reduce her; when 
any sacrifice would not seem too severe to save him. 
Never were there two more miserable beings than were 
|| Charlotte and Elliston during that night. He should 
have despised an anonymous note of so mighty import. 
_He should have mistrusted every word, letter and line 


but she felt that she had reference, by her guarded speech, || of it. He should have gone to Charlotte, shown it to her, 


to something terrible to her. 
reply. 

“No, mother. 
heaven would approve, would [ for a moment shrink.” 


She gathered strength to | conversed freely with her—and had he done so, how 


i much wo had been spared to them! But he trusted it; 


From no sacrifice which I felt that | and at midnight he sat in his solitary apartment, and 


|| penned a note to her. It informed her, that he had 


“Do you remember your father’s words of yesterday,—_ heard of an offer having been made by a rich young gen- 
‘something of more consequence than any thing of this | tleman to her father, for her hand; that perhaps she 


kind is necessary to save us, my child.’ ” 


“T do.” 


|| might feel it her duty to comply with it, for his sake, 
l were she unfettered—that his love for her was all-sur- 


“ He had reference to a proposition made to him some | passing—was his very life—but that he gave her back 
days ago, which he grasped at, as the drowning man “her vows of affection, that she might be free to act—and 


grasps at the floating straw. But in consequence of the || 
stand he took on a former occasion, he would not for the 


ir voking blessings on her, he closed. 
| The note was despatched early in the morning. Char- 


world pass a word with you on the subject, and has com- | Jotte had risen with a distressing headache, and was con- 


missioned me to do it. He feels that ir our present cir- 


cumstances, a line of conduct which would once have | 
been reprehensible, is justifiable; and, indeed, demanded. | 
We are sadly situated! 





| fined to her chamber. Her mother, knowing the hand- 


| writing, and from her consciousness of what had been the 
incentive to its composition, guessing at its contents, car- 
| ried it, with suppressed exultations, up-stairs. What is 
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a headache, or any ache, when the words of a loved one | 
are to be perused! Charlotte grasped at the letter; but 
had no sooner drank in its painful meaning, than she | 
fainted, and remained long insensible. In the meantime, | 
while measures were instituted for her recovery, Mrs. | 
Liston found a moment to run it over. It was just what | 
she would have herself dictated. She resolved to say 
nothing more, but to let what had already occurred pro- | 
duce its full effect. 

The poor girl was ill—very ill, all that day. Her 
father came in to see her in the afternoon, and could not | 


avoid, even when she was in such a state, adverting to | 


wha’ was uppermost in his mind—the destitution which | 


threatened them. “ There.” said he, as he walked the ; 


floor, “‘I have to-day paid our landlady for our last |) 


month’s board, and have just fifty dollars left. Oh, 


Heaven, how soon that pittance will be gone !” ! 


It needed but this to fix Charlotte’s wavering mind. 


In the calm apathy of despair, she wrote to Elliston that | 
she indeed felt that duty demanded her to resign him. | 


How she had loved him, he knew well, and she was con- | 
scious how dear she had been to him. Life was to be to her | 
henceforth only a scene of wo. If she were doing wrong, | 
she entreated him to forgive her—for, indeed, she hardly | 


knew herself what she intended—what she was doing. 


She did not maintain her cold firmness throughout, for | 


two or three times the tears gushed forth, every feature | 
was convulsed, and she was the weak, wretched, suffer- 
ing woman; but her father’s words, “‘ Oh, Heaven, how 

soon that pittance will be gone!’’ renewed her again to 
her task, and before midnight it was accomplished. The 

letter she had written, blotted here and there with tears, 
was put into her mother’s hand the following morning, | 
who lost not a moment in despatching it. Elliston read | 
it, and felt—how deeply !—for the agony in which it was | 
evidently penned ; he longed to rush to her; to her, who) 
had been his own-—her, who had pledged herself to be 
his before God, as he had pledged himself to her—and | 
to soothe and comfort her; but it was too late! He turned | 





away, a lone, desolate man! 

“Come, mother,” said Charlotte, the same day, for 
Elliston was no more to her—the worst was over and she 
was impatient to consummate the sacrifice, before her 
unnatural strength should forsake her—“ who has pro- 
posed for the? Name him, that I may send him the 
acceptance he desires. The sooner the better—for then 
my poor father will the sooner be happy! Who is he?” 


With perfect calmness of action, that surprised, and 
somewhat alarmed her mother, she opened her desk, and 
prepared herself to write—she waited but for the name. 

“Tt is an old acquaintance,” replied Mrs. Liston, 
trying to smile, for she felt that Charlotte was in a fear-, 
ful state, and dreaded, as well she might, the announce- 
ment of the name. “It is Mr. Cordis.” 

The appalling shriek that burst from the child she had 
thus bartered away for gold, pierced even her callous 
feelings. Such a shriek of misery—one that is given 
forth, only when the heart is torn in twain, and feels that 
it is consigned, beyond every ray of hope, to ghastly 
death in the midst of life ! | 
It was two days before Mr. Philip Laurens Cordis 
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received a note from Charlotte, declaring herself ready 
to become his wife; for, notwithstanding the extent to 
which the affair had progressed,—the dismissal of El- 
liston,—her own desperate resolve to succor her father 
at all hazards, it was two days before she could submit to 
the degradation of addressing a communication of the 
kind to such a man. 





| “Jack, you must positively let me have five thousand 
} 


| this week,”’ drawled Cordis, as, extended ona sofa, he 
knocked the ashes from the end of his segar, with deli- 


cately white fingers, sparkling with jewelled rings. “ You 
|must, indeed. I’m drained, that’s a fact. I lost six 
| thousand at faro last night, you know !” 

| Yes—but you’ve come to the wrong shop, Cordis. 
| My pockets at present are as empty as yours.” 

“ But you’re in my debt double that amount, Jack, eh f 
| Some of it borrowed more than a year ago. Face up a 
‘little, can’t you? Demme, I’m obliged to cut ceremony, 
‘I’m so decidedly hard run.” 

“You don’t mean to insult me, Mr. Cordis, by this 


reference to what I owe you?” 


| “Insult! why, demme, the farthest thing from my in- 


tention. I never asked you fora dollar of it before— 
because I never was so put to it. Insult! By no means, 
my dear fellow !” 

““T chose to consider it in that light, Mr. Cordis,” re- 
plied Mr. John Hansard Marion; who had indeed bor- 
rowed some ten thousands of Cordis, had lived upon him, 
eaten his dinners and suppers, and sometimes domesti- 
cated himself with him for months together. Mr. Marion 
was an Englishman; of good family—so he told Cordis, 
when he first sought his acquaintance; rich beyond ac- 
count, with large expectations into the bargain—as he 
told Mr. Cordis. Certainly an elegant man, as he 
showed fer himself—upon which recommendations, Mr. 
Cordis had made him his bosom friend—scorning a 
countryman of his own, as being shockingly vulgar. 
While Mr. Marion was speaking in a very pompous tone 
of voice, he put on his coat deliberately, adjusted his 
cravat, arranged his hat before the glass, took his cane, 
and with “ You will probably hear from me before long,” 
dashed magnificently out. Mr. Philip Laurens Cordis 


| stood mute with astonishment, entertaining, for the very 


first time, the shrewd idea that he had been swind!ed ; 
an idea which he indulged in more and more every day, 
when he found that his particular friend was altogether 
invisible ; that demand for payment having operated like 
the wand of a magician—to spirit Mr. Marion out of 
sight and hearing. 

At this moment Charlotte’s note was put into his 


| hand. 


“Tn at the death, and got the brush!” he exclaimed 


exultingly. ‘‘ She’s mine! She’s mine at last! Wont I 


|| show her off; and wont I make her repent that first re- 


fusal! I'll give this two thousand a year to the old ’uns 
for a year or two, since aunt Marsh insists upon it, and 
then they may whistle for’t. It'll come deuced hard to 
poney it over at all! I must positively look into my 
affairs. Egad, I shouldn’t wonder if I made a smash of 
it before long. That would be a pretty go! But I'llhave 
the girl !” 
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Mrs. Liston was in the extreme of exultation. All 
had gone forward most prosperously. Charlotte, it was 
true, moved about like one more dead than alive, but 
then a few weeks would reconcile her to her change of 
prospects, and the splendor of Mr. Cordis’ establishment 
would so contrast with the humble home which was al] 
Elliston could possibly furnish, that she doubted not that 
the bloom would soon visit her cheek again. It was an 
object to have the marriage speedily consummated; and, 


jf possible, without Mr. Liston’s knowledge; for there | 


was no knowing whether he would not imperatively 
annul all the transactions, unless they had proceeded 
beyond his power. 
consent to any thing—a puppet in her mother’s hands. 
Mr. Cordis had no particular wish to be brought ¢ete-a- | 
tete with Mr. Liston, so that his absence from the cere- | 
mony would be particularly pleasing to him. It was || 
therefore arranged at Mrs. Marsh’s residence, between 
that lady, Mrs. Liston, and Mr. Cordis, that the knot 
should be tied in Mrs. Marsh’s parlor, upon the third | 
afternoon thence; when Mr. Liston had declared that 
some little business would detain him from home during || 
the entire afternoon and evening. 
Mr. Cordis purchased an elegant bridal dress for 
Charlotte, and a rich set of jewelry. There was, how- | 
ever, to be but little ostentation attending the ceremony 
—the circumstances would not admit of it. The day | 
came. Charlotte could not go down to dinner, and Mr. | 
Liston inquired for her with concern; remarking that she 
was pining away every day. But he was in haste, and 
only sent a consoling message to her through her mother. | 
The bride, whose heart had been sold for a father’s 
pecuniary aid, was arrayed for her inauspicious bridals. 
Mr. Cordis called for her in his carriage. There was 
necessarily some bustle and confusion, which the land- 
lady as necessarily observed, and was curious to discover 
the meaning of. Feeling that all was secure, Mrs. 
Liston confided to her, in the overflow of her spirits, 
some of the great essentials of the affair: that Charlotte 
was to marry Mr. Cordis at his aunt Marsh’s; that the 
bridesmaids and all were waiting there; that the cere- | 
mony would take place at five precisely ; that it was Mr. 
Cordis’ elegant carriage which was at the door, and Mr. 
Cordis himself who was in the parlor waiting for them; | 
and finally, she invited the landlady to come up and see | 
Miss Charlotte in her splendid dress and jewels. The 
landlady complied ; and was inexpressibly shocked at | 
Charlotte’s appearance. Her face had the ghastly hue i 
of death; and she could not cross the chamber without | 
her mother’s assistance. The landlady said nothing, but 
she felt in her heart the whole truth—that the poor girl || 
was sacrificing herself for her parents. She could not | 


congratulate—she dared not pity. 
Charlotte was assisted into the carriage by Mr. Cordis, | 

who was dressed in the ridiculous extreme of fashion ; 
Mrs. Liston followed. Mr. Cordis then got in, and the | 

vehicle rattled away to Mrs. Marsh's. It was twenty 
minutes after four when it left the Listons’ lodgings; | 
and at precisely half past four, Mr. Liston, who had been 
disappointed in meeting the merchant with whom he} 
wished to transact his business, entered his parlor. He | 
' 


Charlotte was passive; ready to | 
| The ladies were not there. He knocked at Charlotte’s 
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was in a peculiarly sociable humor; for an old and 
| staunch friend had been reasoning with him upon the 
foolishness of moping about, wasting his time and ener- 
gies, when, with his excellent business habits, knowledge, 
and well known character, he could easily obtain an ex- 
cellent situation as factor, or agent, or confidential clerk ; 
the friend had said, indeed, that he would himself cheer- 
fully give two thousand dollars salary, if Mr. Liston 
would allow him the benefit of his talents and experience. 
Mr. Liston at once accepted the offer, and was a new 
_man—the old Mr. Liston—as we knew him in former 
days. 

Finding his parlor empty, he went to his own chamber 


door, and then ventured to open it. That, too, was 
empty. “Out!” he muttered, in astonishment; “ Why 
she was too unwell to appear at the dinner table!” In 
the hall, as he advanced, he encountered the landlady. 

** The ladies are out?” he said, as a casual remark. 

“Why, Mr. Liston!” cried she, lifting up both hands, 
“and you not know where they are gone ?” 

“No, Mrs. White. Is there any thing unusual ?” 

“And really you do not know that your daughter has 
gone to be married ?” 

“ Married, Mrs. White! What do you mean?” he 
replied, turning pale. 

“Why, Mrs. Liston told me, not an hour ago, that 


she was to be married to Mr. Philip Cordis, at his aunt 


Marsh’s, at five o’clock precisely; and sure enough, Mr. 
Cordis came for her in his own carriage, and she was 
lifted into it, in bridal clothes, looking like death, poor 
thing, and away they drove.” 

The drops stood on Mr. Liston’s forehead; he said 
not a word; but he hastily pulled out his watch, and 
found that it wanted fifteen minutes to five. In less than 
one more, he was hastening, at a very immoderate pace for 


a man of fifty, towards Mrs. Marsh’s; whose mansion he 


reached at two minutes and a quarter after the clock had 
struck. He minded not servants, but pushing all aside, 
ascended to the parlor; which he entered at an interest- 
ing moment; for the Episcopal clergyman, who was 


| officiating, was just pronouncing those important and 


conclusive words of the service, “ If there be any here 
who know cause why these two should not be joined in 
marriage, let him proclaim it now, or ever after hold his 
peace.”” They were very solemnly said; but probably 
without any remote idea in the clergyman’s mind that a 
response would be made. A voice, however, broken 
with exhaustion, cried out from near the door : 

“1 do! Stop where you are !”” 

Mrs. Liston, who a moment before had been standing 
and glancing around at appropriate intervals, all swell- 
ing with pride and joy, melted down at the sound, like a 
tender flower cut off by a sudden frost. Mr. Liston 
came forward. P 

“I forbid the bands, for my daughter is not of age; 
and what is more, I know this has all been in defiance 
of her feelings—the scheme of others. Is it not so, my 
child? Speak freely—is it not so?” 

Charlotte’s silence replied in sufficiently significant 
tones. Mr. Cordis, at this moment, thought proper to 
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bristle a little ; especially as so many of his relations and \ 
intimate friends were present. 

“This unceremonious interruption, Mr. Liston, un- 
warrantable—”’ 

“Faugh!” cried Mr. Liston, in the deepest intona-| 
tion of detestation. ‘‘ Unwarrantable! When is not a} 
father warrantable in saving his daughter from the wreck 
of all she holds dear? She would have sold her heart for | 
me ; for you know, even while you stand up to wed her, | 
that she loves another! And even were her heart disen- | 
gaged, she would be linking herself to one whom she || 
could never love, and thus close up the fountains of her }| 


best sympathies for ever. I will not say that willingness | 
to submit to such a sacrifice may not be noble in a child; || 
but the parent who would accept it—the father or mother 


' 


who would live by the sale—yes, the sale of their child! 


—such parents are unworthy ever to have lived! Come, | 
Charlotte,” —she sprung into his arms—*“ thank Heaven, | 
I was not too late! Come away from these shambles, | 
and I will speedily take precautions that no more | 
scheming shall peril the happiness of my child. Will | 
you attend us, sir,” he continued, addressing the clergy- | 
man; “we may have need of your services immediately ; | 
but not with such a bridegroom! Good afternoon, ladies | 
and gentlemen,”’ he said further, bowing to all, as he 
divested his daughter of her jewelry, and threw it upon the | 
table; “‘I am sorry to have driven away the cheerful- | 
ness of so pleasant a party.” tt 
He descended the stairs, Charlotte leaning upon his | 
arm, and the clergyman following, leaving as amazed a | 
company as were probably ever assembled together. A 
hack, furtunately passing, was hailed, and drew up. 





“Say to Mrs. Liston, that we wait her company,” said | 
Mr. Liston to the servant; and that lady, who would | 
gladly have escaped the torture of the ride, was com-! 
pelled to present herself. Arrived at their lodgings, Mr. | 
Liston escorted the clergyman and ladies to the parlor, 
and then disappeared for a moment, during which he 
was heard giving earnest directions to the hack-driver, |, 
who shortly after drove off ata rapid pace. Rejoining 
his family, he was all vivacity and spirit. Before half an || 
hour, the hack returned. Mr. Liston hastened down | 
stairs. That voice! Charlotte started up, and the blood 
rushed over neck, face and forehead! The door opened— || 
it was Elliston! In a moment she was in his arms; for a i 
word from her father had explained all! I} 





Mrs. White and all the inmates of the house were || 
summoned, to their great surprise, to Mr. Liston’s par- | 
lor, to be witnesses to Miss Charlotte’s marriage; and | 
the bonds that joined two willing hearts—alas, that ever i 
others should feel those ties !—were solemnized. When || 
the nuptial blessing had been pronounced, Mr. Liston || 
whispered in his wife's ear, “ Rather hasty—but then. 
you will not be able to scheme any more!” | 

Mr. Liston took a small, genteel house immediately, 
and Elliston boarded with him. Mes. Liston found it 
necessary to resign herself to comparative obscurity, and | 
submitted with the best grace she could command. She} 
derived some assistance in subduing her pride, from the 
fact, that before three months, Mr. Philip Laurens Cor- 
dis was openly proclaimed a bankrupt and a beggar— | 
36 





worth nothing, and good for nothing, ‘* Good Heavens, 
what an escape!’ she said to herself. She often re- 
peated the same ejaculation in after years, when she was 


/an inmate of Elliston’s dwelling, and he fast becoming 


one of the wealthiest of the city—happy in the affections 
of a loving wife, and children, whom he strove to nurture 
in truth, virtue, and knowledge. 

Mr. Liston often said, as he looked into the happy face of 
his Charlotte, ‘‘ Sell my child for my support! Heaven 
would blush at it!” 


Original. 
GIVE BACK AGAIN THE BRAID OF HAIR. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Give back again the braid of hair 
And then—yes, then, we’ll part; 

The braid that thou wert wont to wear, 
Next to thy faithless heart. 

Ay, give it back, and go and find 
Some other trusting breast ; 

Then breathe thy vows, false as the wind; 
Those yows to thee a jest. 


To cloud with gloom life’s morning ray, 
The too fond heart to wring— 

To thee, should trifles light as they, 
One moment's anguish bring ? 


Not now, but when this heart has long 
Forgot its hopes and fears, 

Ay, e’en forgot its one deep wrong, 
Its agony, its tears— 

A look, a word, a tone, a flower, 
Or something lighter still, 

Perchance may then possess the power 
Thy inmost soul to thrill. 


For each some mem’ry of the past 
From its long sleep will wake, 

And weave a spell, which o’er thee cast, 
Thou ne’er again can’st break. 


Then give me back the braided tress, 
Thou’'lt then need no such token, 
To rouse thee from forgetfulness 
Of vows long scorned and broken ! 





Original. 
SONNET—TO CAROLINE. 


Years have rolled onwards, gentle Caroline, 
Since the last time beneath the old oak tree, 
I gazed with love on beauty, and on thee, 

And dared to worship at so fair a shrine ! 

Dost recollect the scene? ‘The silver moon 
Rode, proud and peerless, in the spangled sky ; 

The air was music, and its low sweet tune, 
Breathed but of peace, of love and melody. 

Yes! all was smiling, and fond memory brings, 
That sweetest parting, days of gloom to cheer, 

O’er sorrow’s darkness bright effulgence flings, 
And by its magic smoothes my brow of care, 

But ah! ‘tis hard to nruse on vanish'd hours, 

And see the thorns rersain, while fade the flowers’ 
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AWAY, BONNIE BARK. 


AN IRISH MELODY. 
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Second Verse.—And “oft in the stil -ly night,” 
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The “Harp of my Country” was dear to me still: I’ve breathed her sweet music when 
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brought to my miad, The home I had loved and the friends left behind; The cloud from my brow and the 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Parx.—In the early part of the month, a night was set apart || UN!veRsat History: Harper & Brothers—This publica- 
for the benefit of Mr. Simpson, when the performances were tion, in six volumes, forming a continuation of the celebrated 
happily selected, and a good house assembled to testify the high Family Library, is the standard work of Tytler, continued, 
respect which is, in every quarter, entertained for that gentle- |) from the close of the seventeenth ce=tury, to which period 
man. His own appearance upon the boards, as an actor, for  TY¥tler’s labors extended, up to the year 1820, by Dr. Nares, 
the time being, elicited the most enthusiastic applause; and at professor in Oxford University, The whole has been super- 
the termination of “Is He Jealous?” he appeared before the |, Vi8¢d by a competent American editor; some passages, not of 


audience, and in a very appropriate address, alluded, with ; material value, and which might be considered objectionable 


great feeling, to his position, and his gratitude for the favor | 
extended to him. Few have claims upon the theatrical public | 
predominant to those of Mr. Simpson. I} 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have concluded a second engage- | 
ment. The comparatively thin audiences which have greeted 
the efforts of such artists, strikingly demonstrate the peculiar | 
prostration of the drama in its higher walks, at the present 


by the American reader, omitted, and quotations from other 
languages rendered into English. The work of no author on 
General History could have been selected, which is more com- 
prehensive, clear and satisfactory, than that of Dr. Tytler. Its 
reputation has been so great, that it has long been a treat both 
in the colleges and universities of most repute in Great Britain 


| and America, and testimony can be borne to the succinctness of 


time. To what it is to be attributed, it may be partially, but |, the information to be derived from it, by thousands who have 
not entirely ascertained. That it cannot be considered a fun- || thus been led critica!ly to examine its contents. This selection 
damental decline of taste for theatrical amusements, the sud- | for the “ Family Library ” is a most happy one; and adds grea- 
denness of the diminution of prosperity in the larger establish- | ter value to that compendium of important information, It is, 
ments, and the throngs which have congregated nightly in those | We May say, imperative upon every head of a family, whose 
minor houses, where the draft upon the pocket is light, abun- |, means will compass it—and it is afforded at a peculiarly low 
dantly sestify. We should be inclined, with many others, to) Price—to provide his household with the “ Library.” 


decide that the destruction of the National had exercised @| [ipe of Harrison: L. W. Ronsom.—From this wehh by é. 
blighting influence, were it not that the same lamentable pros- |, J. Burr, Esq, may be obtained the more important events of the 
tration has distinguished the career of the prominent theatres jife of General Harrison. When its small size is considered, it 
in all our targecities. The primeval cause, then, is to be found | certainly is entitled to the credit of great comprehensiveness ; 
in that subject of woful discussion on all oceasions, and in every!’ since there is much of detail. 
rter and circle, “ the state of the times.”’ Suffice it to say, |, ' 
- when the highest order of talent ifthe highest walks thus || 91%" PaTa-Fixper: Lea & Blanchard.—It is, we may truly 
fails to attract, the drama is, whether permanently or tempora- || *** ® relief to us in our capacity of critics, to find Mr. Cooper 
ae prerea oa inood - y returned, and luxuriating in what may be termed his proper 
ta - ere. The tenor of his late works has imposed the unplea- 
~_ ance it Ramm, when ques — sn Se hl ! —— task of condemnation, while the feelings ~ been oma of 
bled, introduced Miss Vandenhoff to the public in a new cha- || 


pe d ; 
racter—“Puuline,” in the “Lady of Liyoné?**-<8hé won, im the || mingled wonder and pity at what has appeared almost mental 


: dé Phe | aberration. But he has resumed his old ‘trail,’ and given us 
pe ms St eh Genet tensete Se ites aber « : rt | now, as though regenerated and reinvigorated, a novel eat 
whieh may be designated as more especially well-acted, were || merit and interest ; and since he has voluntarily returned to 


that in which Pauline first meets the mother of Claude, and the Paimiet?, We can ethe pase at ends. ‘Pho dens af The 
last—when she is re-united to him. The distinguished ability |! Path-finder” is aide is middie of the last century, and again 
displayed in the latter, together with the abiding favorable im-| i) oauces our old acquaintance, ‘ Leather-stocking,’ and his 
pressions of the execution of the preceding portions, excited i famous rifle, ‘ Killdeer,’ under the new soubriguet which gives 
continual rounds of applause, Mr, Vandenhoff, upom,the same | to the novel, He has alll the traits which have made him 
occasion,personated Cato. Of his delineation of this yi and forms the ceutre of interest. For the first 
in former years, upon the boards of the National, we com | ti/.e, we find him in love! The plot of the tale is of the very 
critically and at length, as such @ masterly performance de- |’ simplest description—the characters few—as wellas the scenes; 
serves. We consider it as possessing @ loftiness and grandeur, ||}... those scenes are, the most of them, vivid and enchaining to 
so unapproachable, at least, ~~ unapproached, as to stand forth i the attention; one or two introducing circumstances so alto- 
alone, distinct—* unmixed with baser matter.” | gether novel, as much to enhance the delight. Perhaps Mr. 


We have not room to enter into critical details of the per- 
formances of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff during their engagement. 
It must suffice to say, that if, for Feasons already specified, it 
was Hot so fortunate in a pecuniary point of view, it afforded a 


| Cooper’s chief failing is in the stiffness of his dialogues—and 

they form the only drawbacks to the deep interest of the ‘ Path- 
| finder.’ It would seem, from the frequent introduction of set 
| dialogues in situations often manifestly inconsistent with the 





banquet of no ordinary excellence to those, comparatively few eens tn progress, that Mr. Cooper considers himself happy in 
though they may be, who will not be detorred by time, place, || them, and that their excellence willexcuse all the impropriety 
or circumstance, from the enjoyment of superior talent, and hae | o¢ weir place. The contrary is decidedly the truth; butit is not 


yet more confirmed the vigorous hold those artists have obtained i the first time that an author has been found wedded closely in 
upon the estimation of the public. 


spirit to his worst faults.—Oarvills. 
Cuatuam.—This convenient and pretty theatre seems des- = Prtertmace To JerusaALEM: Carey & Hart.—This is a narra- 
tined to ride triumphantly over the quicksands which have }; tive of travels through the Holy Land, by Baron Geramb, a 
overwhelmed the success of the more pretending establishments, | French monk of the order of La Trappe. The style is emi- 
apd to return rich gains into the treasury, in despite of “the | nently concise, and comprehensive ; and the volumes contain 
times.” The engagement of “ Yankee Hill” bas proved most, much valuable information upon points not noticed, or only 
fortunate. His houses have been excellent throughout, and lis | touched upon by other travellers in that interesting region.— 


delineations of the Yankee have literally been received, in the 
stereotype phrase, with “shouts of laughter and applause.” 


He is undoubtedly the best representative of the Yankee upon | 


the stage. He overacts, it is true; but that is rendered neces- 


sary, that the lights and shadows of the tiaite of the interior 
New-Engiander may be rendered more bold and distinguish- 
abie. Itis rumored that the management have engaged Mrs. 
Martyn, Mr. Manvers andoMr. Martyn, and that they will 
appear during the present month in several favorite operas. 








, Wiley & Putnam. 


Norice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
| May or November. Ali subscriptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the first number 
| of a new volume are considered as subscribers for the whole 
| year, and payment will be insisted upon. 








